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' This study was conducted at the request of the Office of Career 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, on behalf of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Carger Education,^ The purpose of the study was ^ to 
collect, review, and Ifcinalyze doctoral dissertations prepared by EPDA 
doctoir«a*l-fellows.t under Part f of Section 552, Public Law 90-35. Fortyr 
nine doctoral dis'sertations concerned with or related to career edu- 
cation,/ which were completed from 1972 to JEine, 1975, vere reviewed.. 

\ v^The EPDA fellowship program was* established to prepare selected 
participants as leaders of comprehensiv^vocatlonjiT^ucation programs* 
Selected participants from, throughout tfte nation are now enrolled in 
sMch Vocatiotial educational leadeTrship •programs in 29 universities. 

The EPDA 552 program, designed to increase the supply of qualified 
hngh level leadership personnel in vocational axjd technical education, 
provides ppporfunities for experienced vocationaVrducators to spend 
f j,lV time in advanced ^tudy. Fellowship awards arjr'distributed on an 
equitable basis among the states and require 'the development o| compre- 
jhensive programs in voQationaT^education at the^^r^duate level. 

The first fellowship awards were made under Part F, Sec/ion 
552, in fiscal year 1970. That year 11 universities were approved as 
comprehensive vocatidnal education leadership programs and 160"fellow- 
^p awards were provided. 

The vocational education profession has demonstrated a ^reat 
dea? of interest in arid support of career education. Research in career 
education by the vocational education doctoral fallows is* another in- 
dication of the recognition of the important role of vocational edu- 
cation as a key component of career education. .1 



Robert M. Worthington 



October, 1975 . ' 



CHAPTER^I 

., r 

JNTRODUGTION 



" Both the_E,POA dbc tora 1 f el Tows h i p program and Career Education have 
sufficient years of |>perat1ojris to expect accountability for the extent , 
to which |PDA iellows^ have contributed to the research concerning Career 
Educeitton. It. is time tip tak4 stock of wliat has happened and where we • 
should go from here. t 



' The Purpose of this Study 

This study will: (1) list all available completed doctoral resea,rch 
by -EPDA 552 awardees as such research is related to Career Education; .(2,) 
Provide abstracts of all such research,- as they are available; (3) analyze 
the diisertati6ns as to their content and procedures; (4) summarize the . 
significance of this body of research; and (5) maV.e recommendations con- ^ 
cet^nirig^the future of such a research effort under the funding program. 
Procedure's 

Beginning in June of 1975, all institutions were contacted who had 
been authorized to have EPDA doctoral fellows, A fi.le of^ potential hames 
and titles was developi^d. For those which^could be considered career 
edudation, abstracts were collected and steAidardized. 

^ Initial Analyses - Analysis sheets were filTed out for each eligible . 
dissertation. The results were tabulated as ''major emphasis*', "minor 
emphasis" or "no emphasiis" for each of the following Six areasr- ^ 
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o any or all of the seven Components in the definition of career 
education found in The Federal Register ,, l/ol * 40, No. 51, 
11929: ^ r ^ 

(1) Increase the relationship between schools and 
soci^y as a whole; 

(2) Provide opportunities for^ counseling, guidance 
and career development for all children; 

(3) Reflate the subject matter of the curricula of , 

% schools ta the needs of persons td function fully 

\ in societyu * - 

^4) Extend the) concept of the education process beyond 

the school/ into the area of employment and tfie : 

community; , 

(5) Foster flexibility in attitudes, skills, and 

^ knowledge in order to enable persons to cbpe with 
accelerating change and obsolescence; 

(6) '' Jlake education more relevant to employment and"^ 

functioning in society; and 

(7) Eliminate. any distinction between education for 
vocational purposes and general or academic ec^u- > 
cation* ^ ^ 

o any or all of the specific stages of career development: 

f~(Ti career/ awareness 

. (2) cai^eer exploration * * 

(3) career plaiMiing ^ . . - ^ 

(4) career progressjon 

(5) career choice. 

o any one or more of these methodologies of ^research: . 

,1 

(1) questionnaire ^ \ 

(2) test scores i " 
, (3) interviews \ A 

" (4l panel results ^ , ^ ^ ^ 

,i (5) ,, observation ^ ^ ' * ' 

' (6) other methodologies* 

o any one or more of these aspects of impTemen^^f^ 

education : * 1'^^^^ " 

(1) goals of career- education, or descriptions of 
outcomes ^ j / 
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(2) Sivrent status^^of career education; school; 
district, county, state, or nation 

(3) evaluation of the effect iveneps of career 
education programs^ sunwati/e evaluation; * 
formative evaluation; data-/ol lection techniques; 

^7 or evaluation systems.^ 

o any or all of the^e domains: ^ 

(1) cognitive . ' * - " . 

iZ) affective ^ • ^ 

(3) psycho-motpr ^ ^ . 

(4) combination. 

o any dr all of these types of signtficance, according^^to the 
I di-ssertajti on writer and according to this'^re viewer: 

(1) new area of res.earch J 

(2) practicality of research ^ ^ ^ 

(3) basic theory of career education treated 

(4) cost oriented^ 

(5) student benefit orit^nted , 

(6) or vented to the coniperns and benefits of • 
^ professional* educa^tgrs. 

An analysis sheet for each dissertation in this^survey wtll he found 

in the Appendix A devoted to the abstracts. 

f *. . 

Other Tabulattons - It was discovered* that the definition of career 

education provided in The Federal Register , Vol. 40, ^lo. 51, p. 119^29 was 

^ ' ^ -^^ , ^ 

not^tfdtguate to represent the^many facets an.d, details pt career education 

desi^ed'^here. Therefore, three other tabulations were madeV,^ one analyzed 

the dissertationsiifr^ of the ten basic assumptions concerning career 

education foltind in the U. Sj. Office of Education's An Introduction to 

Career'Educa^ti on ; A Policy Paper, . . (1975); a second analysis^was in 

terms of nine specific learner outcomes l^ted in the above source; and 

' . . . ♦ / 

a tftird analysis was on the basis of twenty-seven tasks for imtia»l 



implementation of career education Tisted also in the above source. 

In%additTor^, paragraph-length significance sumnaries were prepared 

on the foil owing^1;o pits: ^ , . 

o the*concept of career educatioji , 

the accei^tance jpf career education * 
evaluations, Of operational career education. 

Characteristics -of This Body of Research ' ' * 

V 

Correspondence^ with, appropriate teacher educators throughout the \, 
nation provided 141^ dissertations fqr possible^inclusion in this study. 
Of this number, 57 were considered p be m the broad category of career 
education. Vocational^ education tofiiics were included only when they had 
the character of "wide aj>plicability to career development involving all ^ 
studeitts. ^ \ r ^ . • 

Forty^nine dissertations itiake up the body of research in [this survey, 

. ' ^ ^ ^' \ ^ . ' I 

si nce^ the other eight el igibles were unavailable ih any form. ! ^ 

'^.In the appendix will be found:, the forty-nine utilized djissertations 

in'abstract form; a* list of the eight dissertations sought but Una vail - 

able for inclusion In^this study; and a li^^t of the eighty-foiir disser- 

tations considered but rejected for inclusion fn this study. , 

As an introduction to the body of research which* was formed ftfr this 

study, iFour questions'^ will be answered in the'folloisdng paragraphs: 

When were these dissertations completed? ^ 
o Which institutions produced tliese dissertations? 

Which professors were most active tn assisting doctoral 

students with these dissertations?^ \ 
o ^In what form are these dissertations available for this ^ 
^survey and for further study? ' \ 

The^ compile ti on deftes of these forty-nine dissertations are revealed 



in Table I. It shows |hat most of these dissertations were approved 
by\tfieir' institutions Til 1973 and 1974. . . 



- \ TABLE I 

I 



APPROVAL DATES FOR 49 CAREER EDUCATION DISSERTATIONS 
AUTWRED BY EPDA DOCTORAL FELLOWS. 1972-lg75 



DATE ' \ ' NUMBER 



1975 \ 10 

1974 16 



1973 17 
1972 ' ' 3 
No date specified * / 3^ 



* Total 49 

' ■ ^ ... . ' ■ " ' ' 

there were 13 institutions involved^in producing^ the 49 career 

educatioiji dissertations.- Table II shows the institutions and reveals - 
that five institutions are responsible for a majority of ^e disser- 
tations included in this study. These five' institutions are^primarily 
mijdrwestern or western in location.. 

There is, of course, a two to three year time delay from date 
of initiation of a fellowship program to completion of doctoral research. 
Twenty-tseven of the studies were done at eight universities involved 
at least five years. in the EPDA 552 fellowship program. Three uni- 
versities /involved five years or more provided no career education 
dissertations during the period studied. 
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TABLE II 



13 INStlTUTIONS INVOLVED IN 49 CAREER EDUCATION DISSERTATIONS 
AUTHORED BY EPDA DOCTORAL FELLOWS, 1972-0975. 



INSTITUTION 
University of Missouri - Columbia 
Kansas State University 
Colorado State University 
Oklahoma State University' 
University of Tennessee 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Rutgers, The State University (New Jersey) 
University of Connecticut 
,0ni varsity of Georgia 
University of Illinois, Urbana ^ 
Universi ty^ of Kentucky 
Oregon State University 
iBiple University 

Total 



NUMBER OF ^ 
OrSSERTATIONS 



7 
6 

5 

5 

fl 

5 

4 
3 
3 
3 

■■3 
3 
1 

1 



49 



Supervising professors of these dissertation efforts are for the 
most part unknown • However, such leaders are known for twenty-two dis- 
ser'^guEions , as is indicated in Table III. With the infor»nation available 
It isHppropriate to recognize the work of Dr. R. Milier of the - 
University of Missouri - Columbia for his leadership with five of the 
dissertation authors include?! in this^'study. Others may have wor^eJ with 



more of the authors in this group, but that information is not available 



at this time* 



TABLE III 



SUPERVISORS OF 49 CAREER EDUCATION DISSERTATIONS 
AUTHORED BY EPDA DOCTORAL FELLOWS, 1972^1975 



SUPERVISOR 



NUMBER OF 
DISSERfATIONS 



Columbia) 

- Los Angeles) 



Dr. W. R. Miller 

(University of M>ssouri - 
Dr. Melvin L* Barlow 

(University of California 
Dr. Gebrge L. a'Kelley 

(University of Georgia) 
Dr. Garry R. Bice 

(University of Tennessee) 
Dr, Harold R. Blinkley 

(University of Kentucky) 
Dr. Wayne Courtney 

(Oregon State University) 
Dr. Beverly Crabtree 

(University of Missouri - 
Dr. Charles Drawbaugh 

(Rutgers, The Stafte University) 
Dr. Gene M. Love 

(University of Missouri - Columbia) 
Dr. Robert R.. Price 

(Oklahoma State University) 
Dr. Carl J. Schaefer 

(Rutgers, |t)e State University) 
-Or* Samuel J. Wanous 

(University of California/- Los "Angeles) 
Dr. Ralph t3. Woodin ^ 

(University of Tennessee) 
Supervision not stated 



Columbia') 



Total 



49 



The availability of these' dissertations forming thfs body of 



research is shown in Table IV. A few were available in the Xerox 
University Microfilms System, as an^ abstract from the sponsoring insti- 
tution, and from thej Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). 
Many were available from both the Xerox University Microfilms System and_^ 
as an abstract from the sponsoring institution. However, the availability 
of this body of research was a major prpJblem for this survey and consti- 
tutes a major difficulty for the continued utilization of specif ic,,dis- 
ser tat ions. 

■ TABLE IV 

MEANS OF AVAILABILITY OF 49 CAREER EDUCATION 
DISSERTATIONS AUTHORED BY EPPA DOCTORAL F ELLOWS. 1972-1975 

NUMBER OF 

VEHICLE OF- AVAILABILITY DISSERTATIO NS 

Xerox Uni.versity Microfilms ^ ^ 
System ^(Document and Abstract) 34 ' 

"^l^eijsoring Institution 
(Abstract only) 18 

ERIC System (Document and Abstract) 3 

ERIC System (Abstract only) ^ 2 



Chapter ii 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENT AND PROCEDURES OF FORTY-NINE EPDA 
DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS CONCERNING CAREER EDUCATION 



This chapter will answei^ the following questions: 

* ,. ■■ t "'^^^ 

o Does the cognitive, affective or psycho-motor domain predominate 
.in this body of research? 

o Which stage or stages of career development are emphasized? 

o Which broad goals or assumptions of career education are 
emphasized? 

<^ Which learner outcome^ for 'career education are emphasized? 
o Which steps for implementing career education ar§ emphasized? 
^ Which methods of research were used? 



Affective Domain Emphasized ' . - 

The affective domain was a major emphasis in the majority of dis- 

sWtations surveyed, as shown In Table V- A combination of all three 

domains— cognitive, affective and psycho-motor— was next in importance, 

involving such combinations asj 

^^career pattern 
^ ^reer mturity ^ . 

ent()Tpyment results / 
o worT adjustments . « / 

o educator competencies ' / ' 
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TABLE V 
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RELATIVE EMPHASIS ON THE COGNITIVE, 
AFFECTIVE AND^PSYCHO-MOTOR ^DOMAINS 
IN 49 CAREER-'EDUCATION DISSERTATIONS 
AUTHORED BY EPDA DOCTORAL FELLOWS, 1972-T975 



DOMAIN 



Cci'Sinitive 
Affective 
Psycho-nx)tor 

Combinations, of cognitive,., 
affective and psycho-motor 

No Domain Applies^ 



MAJOR 
EMPHASIS 

. 29 - 
3 

16 
1 



MINOR 
EMPHASIS 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 



i 



Total Career Development Emphasized 

A broad concern for all stages of career. development vWs four^d in 
this body of research, as shown in Table VI. Career awareness was next' 
in order of emphasis. Career choice received the least a-fetent ion. 

The areai of long-term career development and career awareness were 
given majdr emphasis in slightly more than one-half of the disserCartTor^ 
On the other hand, the area of career ^choice was given major emphasis in 
only thre| dissertations and received minor emphasis in three additional 
ones. 
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TABLE VI 



RELATIVE EMPHASIS ON SPECIFIC STAGES jDF CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT IN 49 DISSERTATIONS* AUTHORED BY 
EPDA DOCtOPvAL FELLOHS, 1972-1975 



/ 

STAGE OF CAREER DEVStOPMENT 
Career Awareness 
Career ExpTor^tio 
Career Planning 
Career Choice 

Career Progression > 
Total or Long-Term tareer. Development 




MAJOR 
EMPI -iASIS 

n 

5 

9 
3 

14 



MINOf^ 
EMPHASIS 

4 
4 
3 
1 
0 



Relevan^^ Opportunity and Freedom Are Key Thrusts 

When examined in terms of the broad purposes and basic assumptions 
of career education, this body of research emphasizes the theq^s of 
relevancy, opportunity and freedom of choice. ^ 

Ustng as a check list the seven Jiroad purposes for career education 
provided "in The Federal Register, Vol . 40, No. 51, p. 11929 (March 14, 
1975), th^is' body a| research emphasized a global reference to all the 
seven purposes and #2 purpose, "Providing opportunities for counse1irtg> 
guidance and career de"veTo,pment-for all children," which is also rather 
g1ob:il in meaning. Table VII shows this pattern. 
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TABLE VII 



RELATIVE EMPHASIS ON THE ^EVEN ASPECTS 
- OF THE FEOEf^AL DEFINITION OF CAREER EDUCATION 
(Fed. Reg*, Vol. 40, No. 51, p. 11929, fMareh 14, 1975) 
IN 49 DISSERTATIONS.AUTHORED BY EPDA DOCTORAL FELLOWS 

1972-1975 k' 



\- \ MAJOR . MINOR 

PURPOSE OF CA^IEER EDUCATION ^ EMPHASIS EMPHASIS 



1. Increase the relationship between 
^schools ^nd society as a whole; 



* Provide opporjtunities for counseling, 
guidance and career development for 

all children; : . ^ 14 ^ 4 

Relate the subject matter of the 
curricula of schools to the needs 
of persons to function fully in 

society;, * 6 ^ v 5 



4. E>ii;tend the concept of the education 
process beyond the school into the 
j ar^a of employment and conripiity; 0 

Foster flexibility in attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge in order to 
^ enable persons to cope with ac-. 

celer*ating change and jDbsolescence; ' 6 
^ ■ ' * •> ,1 ^ 

6. Make ej^ucation more relevant to em- 
ployment and functioning in society; 

and 10 

d 

A 

* 

7. Eliminate any distinction between \ 
education for vocational purposes 

and general or academic education. \. 3 

Q. All of above purposes. ' i 16 




/ ' ■ . / Y 

When uisfng the ten basic assumptions of career education by the 
uCrs. Office W Education in 1975, freedom of fhoice in career decisions*'* 
is the theme most emphasized in this body of research. Table VIII shows 
this configuratiX)n. K 
Adequately Based Career Decisions as Most Emphasized Learner Outcome 
^ A Being eqiiipped \/ith career decisions b^ised on Ihe wijlast possible 
set of data concerning themselves and thefr education^il -vocational 
opportunities is the'^learner outcome most emphasized by this body of 
research. As shown in Table IX, most of these dissertations emphasize 
at least one of these learner outcomes.' The specific learner outc^cne 
next most emphasized is being equipped with career decision-making skills", 
job-hunting skills, and job-getting skills. _ . - 

Teacher and Counselor Tasks Emphasized in Implementing Career Education 

Using as a chiscklist the twent^seven implementation tasks listed 
by th4 U..S.. Office of Education in 1975, this body of; research emphasizes 



teacher and counselor tasks. , Table X provides an analy$^^ of emphasis 

« ./ *■ ! \ 

in terms of specific tasks and specific dissertations. 

Tt should be noted that tasks are sometimes similar in two or three 
jplaces on this IJiting. there is a global character to A. 1, A. 2, 
d. 4, and F. 5/which requires a "baci:" connection between a total process, 
a total instructional effort and an integrated curriculum. 
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TAgLE VIII " , 



• RELATIVE EMPHASIS IN 49 EPDA DISSERTATIONS ON TEN BASIC 
ASSUMPTIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION, ANNOUNCED BY THE U. S. OFFICE 
OF -EDUCATION IN 1973^ 



V- DISSERTATION INV^HICH 
ASSUMPTIONS EMPHASIZED. (SEE ^APPENDIX) 

1. Career ejjfiScation spans almost the #8, #12, #40 
entire life cycle ' / ^ ' 

2. - The concept of productivity/ is central 

to career education ' / 

~X Career education is concej/ned with 

work as paid employment, /as students _ #14, #19, #30, #46 
learning, as volunteer workers, as |» 



full-tihie homfemaking, an4 as leisure 
activity. . *v/ 
4. A variety of worK values ire relevant 



activity 

A variel^ . _ , . _ _ 

to career education , #19, #28, #30 



6. One's career and one's education are 
best viewed in a developmental.--^ 

sense ; ^ , t ^ 

- 6, Career education is for all peysons 

The societal objectives of career* edu- ] ' 
cation are to help all individuals * * #22 
to (a) want to work; (b) acguire 
necessary work skills, and (c) engage 
in/individually satisfying and 

socially beneficial work ^ r 

8. The individualistic goals of carei^r ^ " ^ 
^education are to make work (a) ^ #22 
possible; (b) meaningful ; andV(c) 
individually satisfying throughout 

. life ] 

/"Q"! The individual's freedom to choose I ^ 

and -to make career decisions are #6, #7, #17, #23, #29 

central to career education 

10^ Key. expertise for career education [ ' 

exists not/only among educators but * 

also thoseiTtn many parts of society- j2 

JT. All aboV^ assumptions considered #3, #io 

-^r f ^ : 

' An Introduction to Career l^ducation: A Policy Paper of the U> S> Office 
of Education / Ijashington, DAC, U. S. Department of Healthy Education 
and Welfare, 1175. (Publication No. (OE) 75-00504 pp. 4,5.) 



TABLE IX 



RELATIVE EMPHASES IN 49\ePDA DISSERTATIOfTS ON NINE SPECIFIC LEARNEI 
OUTCOMES S ET FOR CAREER IPUCATiON BY THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

' ' f w [ — ' — — _ 



LEARNER OUTCOMES BY Vt^ OF * DISSERTATION IN 

LEAVING FORMAL SCHOOLING • . WHICH ET^PHASIZED 



1. 


Competent in the*ba&.ic academic skills re- 
' ouirpH for aHfentahi 1 i tv in our ranidlv 
changing, society 




None 




2. 


Equipped with good work habits 




None 




3. 


Capable of choosing an^ who have chosen a 
personally meahingful set of work values 
that foster in them a desire to work 


#10, 


#19, #22, 


#28 


4. 


Equipped with career decision-making 
skills, job-hunting skills, and job- 
getting skills 


#5, 
#26. 


#6, #7, #23, 
#36 


5. 


Equipped with vocational personal skills 
at a level that will allow them to gain 
entry into and attain a degree of success 
in the occupational soc' aty 


#11 , 


#44 




6. 


Equipped with career decisions based on 
the widest possible set of data con- 
cerning themseljves, and their educational - 
vocational opiTortunities 


#9, #12. #13, 
#17. #29, #35. 


#16 
#44 


7. 


Aware of means available to them for con- 
tinuing and recurrent education once 
they have left the formal system of* 
schooling 


#12 






8. 


Successful in being placed in a paid 

occupation, in. further education, or in a 
vocation consistent with their current 
caneer education , 


#2, 


#20, #24 




9. 


Successful in incorporating work values 
inttf their total personal value structure 
in such a way that they are able to , 
cfioose what, for them. Is a desirable . 
lifestyle 


#14 






10. 


All above outcomes considered 


#8, 
#40, 


#26, #31, 
#41 


#34, 



1 An Introduction to Career* Education: A Policy Paper of ttie U. S. Offi 
of Education . Ibid., p. If! ~ ^ 
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TABLE X 



RELATIVE EMPHASES IN 49 EPDA DISSERTATIONS ON TWENTY-SEVEN 
TASKS FOR INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION OF CAREER EDUCATION ANNOUNCED 
BY THE U. OFFICE OF EDUCATION IN 19751 

. DISSERTATION IN WHICH 
T A S' K S : ; EMPHASIZED 

A. TASKS FOR ALL TEACHERS , . 



1. 


Devise and/or locate methods and 
materials ^ 


#4, #6, 12.^8, 
#16, ^^26 , m^^ 


#13, 

#32, #35 




Use career-oriented methods and 
materials * 


#4, m: #7, #8j 

#16^^ #27, #32, 


#13, 
#35 


3. 


Help pupils with good work habits 


y ¥2:6 1 




4. 


Help pupils with sets of work 
values 


/ #14, #19, mjm, #26 

% #28, #29 / 


5. 

■J0 


Integrate programmatic assumptions f. 
of career education ( . 


#8, #18, 1^267 #31, #34 

/ 

1 



B. TASKS FOR SOME TEACHERS ' \ 



/ 



1. 


Provide students with entry-level 
vocational competence 


m #20, #42 1 

1 




i. 


Help students with skills for 
seeking and-^j^getting jobs* 


/.None 1 




3. 


Participate yi the job placement 
process ^ 


N^ne \ 





skills 



C. TASKS FOR BUSINESS— LABOR— INDUSTRY- 
COMMUNITY 



^ 1. Provide a variety of work-relat*d #4^ 
^ opportunities for studepts and / 



A 





Serve as careen developnieht resource 







persons 




3. 

r 


Participate in a variety of job 
placement programs 


* ftone 


4. 


Participate in programs for 
reducing wbrker alienation 


None e 


5.. 


Participate in for^mulatlng career 
education ^iolicy f ^ 


None 



ERJC ^ 2'S i 
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TABLE X, conti nued 



... li 



y a s k s' 



k s / 



D. TASkS FOR GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

^RSONNEL . " ^ * 

• ^ 1* Help classroom teachers implement 
career education 



2- Serve with others ,as liaison with 
busi ness--labor— industry 



3* Serve* with others in helping 

implement career education at home 
Help students Tn the total career"" 



Help 

development process 



E. TASKS FOR THE HOME 



1. Help gupils with good work habits 
*-2. Help pupils with positive work 



values and attitudes, 



i^. Maximize career devetopment for 
' an in the family 



F. TASKS FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
. AND SCHOOL BOARDS 

1* Emphasize career, education as a 

priority goal 

2. Lead and direct' the tareer edu- 



cation program 



Involve the community in making 
career educatio n policies 



j 4. Provide the time, materials and 
finances for implementing the 
career education program 
5. Initiate curriculum revision to 

^ i ntegra^te-academi c , general- and 

vocational education into flexible 
options for all students " 



Dissertation in Which 
Emphasized 



#9, #43 
#5 #43 



7^ 



#25, #43 



5.. Participate in job placement and 
follow-up ^ " 



#6, #7, #5, #12, #16, 

#17, #36, #43 

#9 #20, #43 



None ' 

#19, #22, #23, #28 



#10, #25, #29 



#3, #45 
#4; #45 



None 



#4, #45 



#2, #4, #5, #9, #12, 
#20, #24, #27, #31, 
#45 



An Introduction to' Career Education: A Policy Paper of the U. S. Office 
of Education , Washington, D. C^., U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 1975. (Publication No. (OE) 75-00504) pp. 8-10 
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V' . 



Tests ajld QuestiQpnaires Dominate Procedures 

■J * * -■• 

• The various methods of researich used in these dissertations are 

shown in Table XI. Test scores and questionnaires ^afe clearly the 

'dominant procedures for this body of research. . 



i TABLE XT . 

MEtJod of research used in 49 CAREER EDUCATION 
DISSERTATIONS AUTHORED BY EPDA DOCTORAL FELLOWS. 1972-1975* 



METHOD ' MAJOR USE MINOR USE 

Test Scores 26 1 

Questionnaire 20 3' 

Interview 3 1 * 

Panel Results 3 1 

Observation * 2 0 

Other Methods 3 0 



*{Note: Some1:imes more than one method is utilized in a dis- 
sertation. ) \ 



'C HAPTER III 

) 

lHES)m?lcmzt OF THjlS RESEARCH ^ 

This chap;j;0r win answer ihe followiiig questions: 

^^-'^ ' "' \ ^ ^ 

o What generalizations can be made concerning the significance of 
this body of research? ^ v \ o ^ ^ / - 

o .What clarification or refinement of the current conceptions of 
Careen education are possible ^because of this body^pf research? 

o What evidence 1s presented concerning the acceptableness of 
the concept af career education in various educational settings 
and*in various geographical settings? , " 

o What do the evaluations of career education in this research : 
prove? ' . 

The Focus 'Of This Research: teachers and Students 

Career education is not treated as an innovation among other in- 
novations or as a development dictated by cost-ben6fit considerations. 

The general thrust and focus of this research is the beneffit it 
can bring to the career development of students and to the functioning 
of professional educators involved in that development. Table XII shows 
this pattern of significance. The perceptions of the, researchers Bnd 
this reviewer do not differ to any marked degree. 
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TABLE XII 



THE SIGNIFICANCE Of THE RESEARCH COVERING CAREER EDUCATION 
IN 49 DISSERTATIONS AUTHORED BY EPDA DOCTORAL FELLOWS, 

1972rl975 



BROAO THEMES 



VIEWPOINT OF RESEARtHER 
MAJOR MINOR 



VIEWPOINT OF REVIEWER 



Benefiting professional 
educators in their 
tasks 

Benefiting the career 
development of ^ 
students 

Treatment of the basic 
theory of career edu- 
cation * 

New area of research 

Practicality of research 

Cost-benefit analysis 



EMPHASIS 



26 



EMPHASIS 



24 



3 
1 
1 



^^0 

0 
0 
0 



MAJOR 
EMPHASIS 

27 



27 



0 
3 
V 



MINOR 
EMPHASIS 

" 1 



1 

n 

0 



Clarifying and Refining Career Education Concepts 

The problem of the definition of .career education is not discussed 
anywhere in this body of research. The official suggestions or standard- 
ized conceptualizations from the U. S. Office of Education concerning 
career education have been widely Msed as normative. No reference or use 
IS md^oj the priorities for career education announced by the National 
institute of Education. - - . 

Repeatedly, when surveys of attitudes toward career education are 
made in this body of research, state and U. S. Office of Education 
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.'J 

conceptualizations are used intelligently as a inatter of course, although 
without critical discussion. 

j These researchers are well informed as to the basic concepts of 
career education* Kerr (#26) concluded that his control group of teachers 
had the misconception that career education was only for a knowledge of 
jobs. 

The theory of career or vocational maturity benefitted from this body 
of research. Crosby (#11) discovered that greater vocational maturity 
of selected 11th graders in Kentucky was related to jiigher mental maturity, 
higher verbal aptitude and success in trade and industrial education. 
EnglisJj, (#13) showisd that some aspects of the vocational maturity of 
150 Hartford, Connecticut, high school students w^re Improved through 
.either the Connecticut View System and Time Shaire Corporation's Guidance 
Information System. Graves (#16) showed that increased career ^know\edge 
cannot be equated with increased vocational maturity. 

Alienation has not bedn much discussed anywhere— within or outside 
of this body of research—in connection with career development. However, 
Crawford (#10) related levels of alienation to career objectives and 
educat>t5nal plans in nine Kentucky high schools. He showed that (1) 
students with career objectives had significantly higher self-acceptance 
and lower alienation levels than those without them; (2) vocational 
educationi^students were less alienated from their families and schools 
than non-vocf tional Students, but vocational students reflected the high' 
alienation levels linked with low socio-economic status. 

J? 

er|c 
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'^Somfi "career education, talk" is perhaps excessive at the point of 

emphasizing something approaching absolute freedom of choice of career 
yoals and educational programs. Realism is brought to this- tendency by 
two studies related to occupacional aspirations. M. Harris (#23<) reported 
that attitudes toward various occupations in over one thousand Georgia 
students in grades three through twelve were correlated closely with 
socio-economic status. Powers (#36) reported that the occupational as- 
pirations and expectations of Kentucky ninth-graders were higher when 
students had high self-esteem, lived in smaller communities, were active 
in school affairs, and had family characteristics supportabe of such 
aspiration* . . 

Another study underlines the reality that not everyone will do well 

in technical education. Ingram (#24) discover^ed that successful techni- 

- ' - „ „ , , ' i 

cal students have definite and unique non-intellectual characteristics^ 

as compared with the group norm's, characteristics. 

Career Education is, Widely Accep^ted and Supported ^ 

One study demonstrated patterns of parent acceptance of. career edu- 

caticjn. Janner (#25) found that responding parents of children in a 

schooNdistrict in Topeka, Kansas, were generally positively oriented to 

the concept of career education; he also found. that female parents, 

* parents with higher educational levels, and younger parents were more 

positive in their understanding than male parents, parents with lower 

educational levels and older par^ts." > 

Elementary tecichers are often open to career education, {^ask (#37) 



found that elementary teachers were more favprably impressed with 
career education as correlated with years of teaching experience, 
number of siblings, recency of part-time work experience outside edu- 
catidn, and closeness of the location of in-service preparation 
activities. Reyes (#38) discovered that career education is supported 
more by teachers when they are from lower elementary grades, when they 

know much about darker education, and when they are women. 

ft ^ 

Secondary school educators are favorably inclined to career edu- 
cation when well informed. Oharmeson (#34l discovered that among 900 
California high school teachers, attitudes were most favorable toward 
career education when teadj>lrs were informed about career education, 
when teachers had non-tfeaching work experience, and when teachers were 
in vQ^eational education/or industrial arts* Ricciuti (#39) reported 
on the knowledge and attitude toward career education- hi^ld by 240 
Massachusetts high school teachers; a knowledge of career education was 
greater ai?png academic teachers than vocational teachers; and the attitude 
.toward career education was more positive among vocational teachers. 
^Santaro (#41 ) 'reported that support for career education would be found 
mainly among vocational teachers, and teachers who were well informed. . 

Administrators are responsive under certain conditions. Barth (#3) 
found that 600 elementary and secondary Illinois school principals and 
superintendents, regardless of school size "or grades involved, reported 
generally favorable attitudes toward career education. Administrators 
from' smaller schools and districts differed from those from larger systemi 
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in who should participate in career education and which teachers should 
be involved. Leddy (#28) showed thatGuam business^managers and public 
school teachers -^agreed in their overall attitude toward the work concepts 
of career education and shared a strong desire to see the work concept 
implemented in the school system. .^^-^^^-^.^^ 

Implementation studies fe^or "infusion" and|:areful planning. 



in Coror 



Mecagni (#31) found that academic teachers in CortJrado junior high schools 
believed their subjects can help achieve the eight igoals of career edu- 
cation and favored infusion as a curriculum adjustment rather than a 

separate uniti)r separate class approach. Burris (#5) found that counse- 

u 

lors in selected Colorado union high schools preferred a "moderate 
infusion" of career education goals into courses, ^but that counselors saw 
all the goals of career educatidn as more achievable than did the ad- 
ministrators. With all of Burris' educators, goals concerning self- 
' awarenesfs and career awareness seemed more achievable than the other 
goals suggested. Bregman (#4) /eported that similar patterns of imple- 
mentation of career education in both rural and urban California schools;, 
two clusters of changes in administration occurred: (1) beginning the 
innovation; (2) maintaining the innovation. Bregman reported the need 
for full-time staff for career education and eight operational provisions, 
such as program evaluation and curriculum improvement* 
Evaluations Steer Implementation / 

A survey of the dissertatio/is revealed that there were twenty-two 
which evaluated the effectivene/s of career education programs. Of these. 
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nineteen were summative and three were formative. 

A major target for evaluation was student atfeiSfudes and career 

* progress. Baker (#2) found that early career patterns (the first four 
years of employment) of selected Oklahoma high school graduates were 
largely similar, despite the vocational or technical training received. 
Those with yocfttional training tended to have more full-time employment, 
meet their military obligations sooner and enroll in trade or technical 
school more readily than those without vocational training. ^Grim (#20) 
demonstrated that 65 educable mentally retarded senior high students in 
Springfield, Missouri, in general, vocational or work'study programs do 
not differ in immediate job adjustment on the basis of their programs; 
also, graduation or dropping out is not correlated with I.Q. Looney (#29) 
showed that it was intelligence level and not a specific work orientation 
'curriculum in an Arkansas high school which ihost affected female students 
in their informed attitudes about women in the world of work. McCay (#30) 
showed that workers w^^th intrinsic work orientation have higher job . ' 
satisfaction and productivity than those with more optimistic orien- 
tations; and also that senior ^yocational educational students shbwed a 
less degree of positive work orientation than did wooers. SqhoeDlite ^ 
(#42) found that Wisconsin vo^tional students and employed vtiStion^l 

.. graduates view job training as important, but the specific occupational 
.skills as more valuable than work orientatJion. • ^ 

A sigrrts^x;ant effort was made to evaluate* the benefits of short 
''term or "intervention/ career programs. Carlson (#7) found that an 
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intervention process usin^ achievement motivation simulations can 
affect vocational decision making for Washington, D. C. inner-city 
high school students. However, Charles (#8) concluded thiit short-|enn 
projects in Colorado career development programs for eighth graders 
produced minimal nolriceable results since career development is a- 
\1ife-long process; recorranended long-term research in career .education - 
to N^ete'rmi ne the effect of its programs. Poufin (#35) discovered 
that\*n a 15 year career orientation program for .Maine ninth graders, 
vocational interests and plans were not strengthened; the study was 
judgednnconclusive. Rinas (#40) concluded that the results of a one 
year program of career exploration for ninth grade boys were inconclusive 
in eijher defending or rejecting short-term career education. 

The results of in-service teacher training were studied. Kerr (#26) 
found that a significant increase in the career maturity of students in 
sixth, seventh, and e^^ghth grade classes in four Kansas school districts 
occurred because those teachers experienced in-service classes which 
included presentations Of the rationale and implementation procedures for 
career education. O'Bannon (#33) found that elementary^teachers involved 
in a constructional activity oriepted in-service career education program 
develop a greater level of career knowledge and a more positive attitudp 
toward career education. However, Vallejo (#49) reported that there was ■ 
no positive relationship between fourth, fifth and sixth ^rade career^ 
education teachers in-service preparation and the career awareness of 
upper elernentary pupils in any ofl the three' grades studied. 




One study of pre-service teather training for career education was 
lilclusl^d. Garber (#15) diS(fovered that two modes of instruction of 
^Tementary teacher education majors in career education were equally 
effective: group instruction and individual instruction* 

Successful *career education teachers have special characteristics. 
Mendelson^ (#32) reported that the teachers who made more of an iinpact 
on student career choice and achievement frequently adopted innovative 
methods including job- simulation and their 6wn work experiences. 
Gustafson (#21) concluded that vocational schools have unique social 
climates, and that related vocational \nd vocational skills teachers 
ore considerate and more open than academic teachers/ 
Cdmpetencies for career. education counselors were studied in tW&%, 
di\sertations. CTar1r*'(#9) identified key coi(nselor^ competencies for 
career education by cornnittees^^f educators^d business industry persons 
key competencies Were: (1) showing ^areen and education information; 
(2) planning and implementing c^reer-relatki programs. Schreiner (#43) 
found that 194 vocational counafelors and regular counselors were in ^ 
general agraemenf^on the role of the vocational counselor. 
^^..^ Two studies were found concerning the career education of the dis- 
advanjtagedj;^ Cantor (#6) reported that critiqued videotape feedback used 
with simulation games are highly effective in the career education of , 
Washington, D. C, inner-city high school studen-J;s. Harris (ifZd) 
reported that'^^despite numerous social and economic handicaps, rural, low 
income adults in Vermont remain committed to work as a means of gaining 
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many extrinsic and intrinsic satisfactions-'. 

An integrated gurriculunr fo| career education was the target of one 
dissertation. LaMay (#27) concluded that combining linear measurement ' 
and carpentry was no more effective in teaching arithmetic and career in- 
formation than in teaching them separately for fourth graders in Omaha, 
Nebraska; however, girls retained carpentry information better when it 
was integrated with linear measurement. 

Instruments to measure the effectiveness of career education are . 
a basic need. Greene (#18)* showed that Califol^nia secondary school classes 
taught in special career education jprograms effectively increased the 
maturity of students' career attitides equally in all Six graded and for 
both sexes alike; until standardized testing devices become available, 
he recommended that school districts design their own instruments to 
measure career education concepts. 

School size is not a major difficulty in terms of career education 
materials, according to one study. Barth (#3) reported that career edu- 
cation program description materials are useful without regard for school 
size. - *^ 

Costs related to career education was a topic barely touched by this 
body of research. Ahern (#1) found that the cost of selected career in- 
formation for sixth graders exploring career information in rural Tennessee 
schools is less eJcpiensive to initiate in paper form -than microfilm but 
more expensive to replace and maintain. The sixth graders recalled career 
inforrfiation better from microform than from paper presentations. 



By far the most unique study wa.s tj^t'l)f. Jucker (#48) in which he 
recorded in various ways the socio-political pattern of Congress in 
passing career education legislation. B/ necessity this was a descriptive 
rather than an evaluative study. It has a futuristic quality which is 
appropriate to end this chapter on the significance of this body of 
research . 
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RECOMMENjjATIONS FOR>URTHER STUDY 

Much of the nation's leadership for career education and vocational 
education in the future will x:om| from the select group of young edu- 
cators who were chosen as EPDA Section 552 fellows. Their influence is 
already being felt with several graduates of the-pt'ograin in key state 
governmer|:, higher education, local educatiop-*dmini strati on, and re- 
search positions. The research they have dJjjP' to meet a degree require- 




ment should not be taken lightly^: HopefulUjfct will not be their last 
such effort but will be a stimulus for many further investigations in . 
the future. * . 

The major emphasis of the 49 doctoral dissertations reviewed in this 
study was in the affective domain. Greatest concern was expressed for a 
total career development approach from career awareness through cireer 
progression. Least emphasis was placed on^^reer choice. The themes of 
educational relevancy, opportunity, and freedom of choice were explored 
extensively. 

Some very important aspects of the career education concept have 
not been researched by EPDA doctoral fellows. Based on the findings of 
this study it is recommended that research be encouraged in the following 
areas: 

The conceptualization of career education* 
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o Philosophical bases of Career education. 

o In depth critical analysis of the career education con- 
cept and the |inderlying rationale. 

o Historical trends in American society ?ind the evolving 
divergent societal forces leading to the broad based 
acceptance of career education. 

o Relationship of work and life style. 

o Career choice - the process and the role of career 
education. ^ 

o Extension of the educational process beyond the school 
into the community and th^ workplace. 

o Increased relationship between school and society in 
gener^al. \ . * • ^ 

o The concept of, productivity and possible effects of 
career education. • ^ 

o Utilization of expertise in career education dth^r than 
educators. ^ ^ 

o Contribution of career education to basic academic . 
competency. . 

o Career eciucation in lifelong learning-recurrent education. 

o, Contribution of career education to individual and societal 
. objectives of work. 

p Development of positive work habits ^>wLat±itudes: . 

o Infusion of career, education intd all education, at all 
levels. ^ y 

o Development and testir^ of career planning techniques'. 
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. APPENDIX A 

ABSTRACTS OF FORTY-NINE EPDA DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
'forming this BODY OF RESEARCH ON CAREER EDUCATION 
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ABSTRACT # 1 
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Title: A Comparison of Microform and Hardcopy as a Means of Teaching 
Career Information in t»Te Business and Office Occupations Cluster to 

Sixth-Grade Students^' ^ \ 

Researcher: Ahern, Michael Joseph III, Ed. D. 
Sponsoring Institution^ University of Tennessee' 



Date of Approval : 1974 

Chairman of Dissertation Committee: . Dr. Garry R. Bfce 
Availability: 
# 



75-3567 



Xerox University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
ERIC 



not listed 

Other means of avail abi 1 ity : Abstract in XUM Vol. 35, No. 8, ^ 
p. 5224A 



Analysis of Dissertation 
( ★) Major Emphasis ( x) Minor Emphasis 



Emphasis in relation to Federal Definition 
of Career Education: 

( ) 1. increase the relationship between 
schdols and society as a whole; 
2. Provide opportunities for counseling, 
guidance and career development for all 
children; \ 

3- Relate the subject matter of the 
curricula of schools to the needs of 
persons to function fully in society; 

4. Extend the concept of the education 
process beyond the school into the 
area of employment arid the community; 

5. Foster flexibility in atti.tudes, 
skills, and knowledge in order to 
enable persons to cope with ac- 
celerating change and obsolescence; 

6. Make education more relevaritt^to 
employment and functioning in/society; 
and 

) 7. "Eliminate 'any distinction between 
education for vocational purposes and 
general or academic education, 

( ) All of above, 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( 



Emphasis on a specific stage 

development: 

( ) Career awareness ^ 

(^). Career exploration . 

( y Career planning 

( ) Career progression 

( ) Careec^^^hoice 



of career 



Methodology of research: 
( ) Questionnaire 
{*) Test^ scores 
{ ) Interviews 
) Panel results 
Observation 



{ 

( ) 

{ )^pther: 



Type of study related to implementation: 

{) ' - ' ■ 



( ) 



(*) 



Goals or description of outcomes 
for Career Education . 
Current status^ of Career Education 

- school 

- district . 

- county 
^tate 

-r nation 

Evaluation of effectiveness of 
Career Education Programs: 
^ summative evaluation* 
* formative evaluation 

- data collection techniques' 

- evaluation system 



Domain .Emphasized: 
(*) cognitive ( 
( ) affective ( 



skills 

combination: 



Judgments on significance of research: 



Researcher Reviewer 



( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


(*)' 


(*) 


(*) 


(?) 


{ ) 


( ) 

1 



New area of research 
Practicality of ' 
research 

basic theory treated^ 
Cost .oriented 
Student benefit 
oriented . 
Professional education 
oriented * 
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following pages will be found a presentation of: 
dures;. and (3) summary of. findtngs.'* 



(1) the problem; (2) methods and 



Aherrij M.J.j "'A Comparison of Microform and Hardcopy as a 
Means of Teaching Career Information fn the Business and 
(Office Occupations^ Cluster to Sixth Grade Students^'* 
Doctoral dissertation. University of Tennessee, 1974, 



1 . The,, Problem 

The purpose of this study v/as to compare the effectiveness 
and costs of the microform medium and the hardcopy medium 
in the presentation of selected career information to sixth 
grade students in rural schools in Tennessee. The primary - 
objective was to determine whether randomly selected classes 
of sixth grade students from rural schools recall career ^ 
.ififormation on business and office occupations ^as well from 
rirtcroform as they do from printed hardcopy. The secondary 
objective was to determine the relative direct co^gts of 
implementing ah Elementary INFOE (Information Needed For 
Occupational Exploration) system in rural schools via the 
media of microform and hardcopy. 



2 . rtethods and Procedures 

^ The jfe^perimental design was the posttest-only control group 
desigi)) /with two experimentaT groups and one control group. 
ThirtYt three intact sixth grade classes were randomly selected 
and assigned to the experimental treatments of microform 
presen^tion (N=ll), hardcopy presentation (N=ll), and the 
control /"gro up of no presentation (N-T'l ) . In aVU 1,104 
sixth grade students participated in the study. 

The researcher developed a multiple-item response type 
test covering the. content of Elementary INFOE career information 
material in the business and office cluster, which was used 
to test recall of career information. The test instrument 
m$ pilot tested in order to obtain reliability estimates of 
tim instrument. 

"■ 

All answer_s|ie^s^wefe scored by a mark sense reader. Test 
data^j;^4^-t1Ter^ to the Statistical Analysis System 

(SAS) cDoiputer program which included a randomized block 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) with a least square regression 



3. Suriwiarv of Findinas ' 

Tests of the research hypotheses indicated that there was 
a significant difference beyond the .01 level in the amount of 
career Information recalled by rural sixth grade students 



SuiTimary of Findingl^ (cont,) 



receiving career information presentations via the various 
instructional processes. There was a significant difference 
beyond the ,01 level on the amount of career informatign 
students recalled comparing microform presentation and, no 
presentation, in favor of the hardcppy presentation. There 
was a^significant difference beyond the ,01 level on the 
amount of information students recalled comparing microform 
presentation and hardcopy presentation, in favor of the 
microform presentation. 

It was found that the cost of initiating a compTeteUlemen 
tary INFOE systim of career information via the medium\of 
hardcopy was less expensive than the mediuni of microfollin. 
However, the cost of replacement and maintignance of career 
infonnatlon soft\fare was less for the mediurn of microfoijm. 
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Baker, T.^ ''The Association between Varying Degrees of Vocational^ 
Trade and Industrial 'arid/or Technicalr^£ducation and 'the 
Subsequent Early Career! Pattern of Hfgh School Graduates*" 
Doctoral dissertation > jDklahoma State University, 1972. 

1, The Problem 1 ^ ^ 

I I ' ; 

The study was primjarfly concerned with identification and 
examination of selected aspects Of early career patterns of 
selected 1967 Oklahoma Jiubl ic high school graduates* • 1 ' 



2. Methods and Procedulres i 

• " 

^ The subjects wer^ surveyed twice in an effort to determine 
possible associations between varying degrees of vocational trfitde 
and industrial and/or technicaT education completed to subsequ^jsnt 
early career patterns developed over a four-year period. Thre;e 
groups ^of subjects were drawn from the total ^population deternjined 
by the'numer of semesters of trade and Industrial and/or j 
technical education each had received while in high school, the 
groups were those who had; 1)^ completed four or more semes'tefs, 
2) completed tone to three semesters, 3) had no vocational education 
of any kind while in high school* Subjects comprising the th,^ee 
groups were subsequently surveyed twice in post-graduation j 
follow-up efforts to determine: 1) employment status, 2) acceptance 
of first jobs offered, 3) hourly rate of pay, 4) military serfvice 
status, 5) advanced training or schooling status, 5) .extent 9f 
advanced training, and 7) number of college credit hours earned. 
Chi-square statistical analyses were applied to data gathere(^ four 
months following graduation and to data secured from the same . 
subjects four years following graduation. Fourteen null hypotheses 
were tested and accepted or rejected at the .05 level of conffidence* 



3. Sunmary of Findings I 

Five findings emerge from the study: 1) There was signji- 
f leant difference among the groups surveyed in the category pf 
employment status four months following graduation when the ,': 
responses were full-time, part-time, and not employed. ! 
2) There was a significa^nt difference among -the groups in em'p 
pToyment status four months following graduation when the I 
responses Were employed and not employed. 3) There was a 1 
significant difference four months following graduation among 
the groups in the category of advanced training or schooling; 
4) There were no significant differences among the groups, 1 
either four months or four years following graduation, in the 
categories of: a) miTitar}* service status, b) acceptance of; ^ 
first ^ob offered, c) wage per hour secured, d) extent of 
advanced training. 5) There were no significaht differences ; 
aifiong the groups at the four-year level in ^ither a) eniploymeffit 
status, b) advanced training or schooling, or c) number of 
college credit hours received. ^ 



Summary of Findings (cont.) ^ 

Additional implications ware: 1) Hojce vocational training 
may tend to provide for more full-time employment, 2) subjects 
who had vocational training tend to meet their military obli- 
gations sooner than non-vocational subjects, 3) ncn- vocational 
subjects enrolled in college more often than vocational suDjects,* 
and 4) vocational subjects enrolled in trade or technical schools 
for advanced training More often than did non*-vocational * 

•■•^ 

Association between varying degrees of trade and industrial 
.and/or technical education completed and subsequent career 
patterns was found only at the end of the four month time period 
and then only in employment status. and advanced training or 
schooling status. No significant association was noted in any 
other specific aspect of the career pattern at the end of the 
• four month period and no significant association was noted in any 
of the career patterns at the end of the four year period. 
I ■ • , " 
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Barth, "Attitudes of Illinois Public Schqal Sinistra tors 

toward Selected Issues in Career Education^' D4^|»fai disseratfon. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Champaign, 1974. 



1 . The Problem 

The purpose of this study was to compare attitudes .held by 
principals of public schools and superintendents of public School 
districts in Illinois toward the folloy/ing issues in career 
education- K Hew important is work in today's society? , 

2. What is the desired sequence of activities in career education? 

3. What are the primary goals of career education? 4. Which , 
Students should participate in Career education? How should 
local career educatlgn programs be funded? 6. <Who should control 
local career e^ducatidn programs? 7» Which teachers should teach 
career education? :8. What is the relationship between career 
education- and other aspects of education*?^ 

*' 

Z^. Methods and Procedures 

US' 

To ascertain the attitudes of the groups of administrators, a 
Likert-type attitude scale wai; developed to reflect opinions that^ 
were believed to exist relative to the^selected '^issues in career 
education, A total of forty statements were included in the final 
scale. The initial instrument was pilot tested to establish the 
validity of the instrument. Reliability was establisheid by the 
spltt-half technicji^e. 

I* 

The sample contained 600 randomly 3elected elementary school 
principals, junior high school principals, senior high school 
principals, and superintendents from large, medium, and small 
public school systems in Illinois. Completed instrufnents were 
received from 495 administrators, or 82.5 percent of the sample ♦ 
size. , 

A. three-way analysis of variance was computed to test ej^ch 
null hypothesis in the study. For cases in which the F-ratio was 
statistically significant at the .-05 Irvel, the Scheffe test of 
mul tipple comparisons was computed to deternilne the nature of the 
significance. 

The eight issues in career education w#» studied in terms 
of th^ following independent variables: levSl of admi ni strati on ^ 
school i>i2e, and expressed level ,6f familiarity with career education 



3. Summary of Findings 

The following findingi and conclusions deal with the re- 
lationships of , the Independent variables to the specified Issues in 
career education. ^ , , 



Suirmary of Findings (cont.) 



Based on the* mean scores of the groups of aehninistrators , it 
was found that attitudes of admij:iistrators"were generally 
favorable toward the issues in career education. The ^roup of 
administrators who expressed a higher-than-average level of 
familiarity with carder education had consistently higher mean 
scores, toward each.ofl the issues, jthan did thl group of ad- 
ministrators who expressed a lessrthan-average Jevel of fami- 
liarity with career 'Education. Since the Likert statements on 
th*e attitude survey were based on the literature of career 
education, it appears that the promoters and authors of career 
education are having a positive influence on those administrators 
who receive this information. ^ 

•The data analysis indicated that the level of administration 
has little, if any, influence on attitudes ^of school administrators 
toward most of the issues that were investigated in this study. 
Administrators at all levels were found to have similar and, 
favorable attitudes toward the components of career education. 
Since career education is for all grade levels, it should-be 
easier to implement a coitiprehensi ve program when the local - 
district adminis'trators have similar attitudes toward the issues 
atid support the concepts. 

A sianificant difference was found between large, medium^/and 
samll schools or districts, and attitudes of school administrators 
toward the following issues: the students who should participate 
in career education; and the teachers who should tieach career 
education. For both of these issues, the- administrators from 
large school systems had higher mean scores, than did the admini-. 
-strators from small school systems. 

Six of the eight issues (number 1,2,3,5,6 and 8) had no 
significant differences based on- school size. Most of the 
literature on planning and implementing career .education programs 
does not relate to a school on the b^is of size. Consequently, th 
< finding supports the conclusion, that career education materials 
are useful, regardless of school size. 
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Bregman, R., ^'Study af the Impact^ of Career Education Projects on 
the Administrative arfd Operational Fuactions of School Systems.^' 
Doctoral Dissertation, University of^ali'fornia, Los Angeles, 1974. 



1 . The Pro blem 

V . 

Career educatio^ as advocated by the US Office of Education in 
1971 was favorably received by the educational cormiunity. Essentially 
career education emphasizes the ethic of work and the ultimate 
development of work skills and attitudes through an interrelated 
academic and vot:ational program^of instruction. Educators began 
to search for materials that could help in implementing local ^career 
education curriculum* Unfortunately there was a sparse amount of 
materials available^ TKe literature that was available did not. 
adequately discuss the fundament-al administrative and operational 
changes that attend the implementation of career education. 

The purpose^of this study wa's undergirded by the concern that 
educators required explicit information on possible modifications 
to the school system in order* to make informed decisions regarding 
the planning>of (a) ^the efficient implementation of career education 
and (b) the aT^^locaticn of res^ources (people, time, mohey). . 



2. Methods and Procedures ' ' * 

The time-series quasi-experimental design provided a way of 
identifying the causgs of effective modifications within 'the 
natural social setting (school systems) where there was no control 
over the scheduling of experimental stimuli (implementation of 
career education); Further, dimensional sampling was used to select 
four school districts for stud:?/ Finally, case study was used to 
neutralize any residual sources of invalidity while providing a 
means to explore and obtain data on new/emerging organizational ^ 
and operational relationships. 



.3. Summary of Findings 

Rm%l and urban , schools- generally experienced the same pattern 
of implementation. 

There were some changes in the administrative structure or 
procedu/es to accommodate the staff of the exemplary project 
within the school system. There was no reorganization of the 
administrative^structure in any of the school districts, 

A communications system in all districts was establ ished for 
reporting to parents, students, and faculty. 

Fundamental changes in operational arrangements within school 
districts were brought about by the implementation of career, 
education. 
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Two perceptively disassociated groups of chai/iges were disclosed* 
One group of change symbol i2rer^ie<[n tended innovation. The second 
cluster represented those consequentfai-^haftges that were made in 
order to maintain the career education thrust. 

Based on the findings, the researcher was able to make 
recomnendations. The primary recommendation exhorts educators 
to allocate resources to one admi ni strati ve;and eight operational 
arrangeipents which appear to be directly related to effective 
implementation via the exemplary program format. 

In terms of the management of a career education project, 
admiViistrator^ must make provision for the eiiployment of a 
fullmrime staff. 



The eight operational arrangements for which planning should 
occur and to which resources should be allocated are as follows: 
(a) program evaluation and curriculum improvement; (b) school 
library services, audiovisual services, and guidance services; 
(c) supervisory services and inservice training activities; (d) 
technique of subject matter installation; (e) vocational and 
general education outcomes for pupils; (f) community resource?; 
(g) project facilities ^ and (h) medium(s}-of instruction. 
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Burr is, Orville Wayne, ''The Perceptions of Administrators and Coun- 
selors toward Career Education in the Junior High School."' 
Doctoral dissertation, Colorado State University, 1975, 



1 . The Problem „..^- 

This study was undertaken to ascertaiii and compare the 
perceptions of junior^high school administrators (principals^ 

^ and assistant principals) and counselors with regard to the 
instituting of eight general career education goals into the 

^ curriculum, , *^ / 

^ The rtltin purpose of this study was twofold. First, to 
determine if significant differences exist among the t^erceptions 
of administrators and counselors with regard to the degree to 
which the junior high school ^courses can contribute to the 
achievement of the eight career\educati on/ goals, ^ Secondly, to 
determine if significant differences exisjt among the per-^ 
ceptions of these educators wi€h regard to ^the most effective 
method of course organization in achievilig *th6 eight\soals . 

A secondary purpose. was to determine relationships, if 
any, between, the background experiences (professional work 
experience/ career education orientatiofi'i and non-education 
work experience) of administrators and counselors and their 
perceptions of the career education goals. 



2, Methods and procedures * ' 

The sample population consisted of 90 educators (30 
principals, 30 assistant principals, and 30 counselors) randomly 
selected from junior high schools within the State^ of Colorado, 
The researcher personally contacted the individuals in the 
sample population and a 100 percent jre|:urn of the survey in- 
strument was accomplished. ^ 

' The survey instrument specifically designed for fhis 
study solicited: (1) Demographic or background data of the 
participants, and (2) the perceptions of the participants with 
regard to the degree of achievement expected and the method of 
course organization preferred in instituting the carreer education^ 
goals into'the curriculum. 

An Analysis of Variance Procedure was used to test the 
stated hypotheses, the Pearson Product-Moment Correlation „ 1 
Cqefficient^^as used to test for correlations between the 
participants* responses to 'the degree of achievement for eachv 
of the goals and their prefec^red method of course organization 
in achieving the goals, and Chi-Square Analysis was used to 
determine differences fn the background experiences'^ of the 
parfici pants. 
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3. Sunmary of findings ' 
» 

In conclusion, the statistical findings indicated that 
administrators and counseTors differ significantly in their 
perceptions of the degree tof which junior high school^ courses 
can contribute^^to the achievement of the career education 
goals. The comparison of mean scores indicated that the 
counselors rated to a higher degree the achievabili ty of all 
• the goals, with the Self -Awareness and the Career Awareness 
Goal seen by all the participants as being more achievable than 
the others. 

No significant relationships were. found to exist between 
the background experiences of the participant groups and their 
p^irceptions with regard to "the degree of contribution, junior 
*high school courses can make to the achievement of the goajs. 

With regard to the most effective method of course or- 
ganization in achieving the goals, no significant difference 
v/as found in the perceptions af the participant groups or among* 
the individual goals as seen by the'groups. All three parti- 
cipant groups preferred a "moderately infusion oriented" method 
of course organization. 

The method for achieving the Educational Awareness Goal 
was associated with the participants* professional work 
experience. and' prior career education orientation. Also, the 
method of achieving the Skill Awareness Goal was affiliated 
with prior career education orientati^^n of the parti ci pants » 
^ No significant relationships between the background experiences.^ 
and the method for achieving the remaining goals were- do s^overed • 

i 

ij With the exception of the Career Awareness 13oal , no 

'! correlations existed between the educators* perceptions of 
\ the degree to which each goal can be achieved and their pre- 
ferences of method for this achievement. x 

The Chi-Square Analysis indicated a significant difference 
among the groups in the professionaV work>^perience category 
only. No significant difference was found with regard to the 
amourft ^f career education orientation or non-education v/ark 
experience. 
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Cantor, The Effect of Critiqued Videotape Feedback 

of Instructional Simulation (^ms on Participant Behavior,^' 
Doctoral dissertation, Rutgers, The State University, 1975, 



1 . The Problem 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effects of 
critiqued videotape feedback, used supplemental to simulation 
training^ on the career awareness development of inner-city 
high school students. The experimental treatment consisted of 
videotape playbacks of selected episodes, taped during simu- , 
lation games with critiques fay the participants and the leaders, 

The intent of the training was to determine whether par--' 
ticipants experienced changes in career dg^c-ision skills and 
perceptions about their schools and the Concepts in the 
Institute Semantic Differential, as the "result of exposure tu 
the videotape critiques. 



2- Methods and Procedures ^ 

One hundred tenth-grade students, selected at random by 
their administrators from four urban high schools in Washington, 
OX, 5 v/ere randomly .assigned to tv/o control groups and two 
experimental .groups. The experimental groups v/ere given simu- 
lation training supp.lemented by selected videotape playbacks 
vrith critiques, and the control groups received only simulation 
trdining. The total sample was pretested one .month priot/to the 
treatment and posttested approximately one month after trfe 
treatment. The instruments used in this stydy were: 
Vocational Development Inventory (Critas S S^mler, 1366] J 
Classroom Climate Scale (Li twin & Meyer, 1969), and S^h- 
tic ^ Differential (Osyuod, Suci, S Tannenbaum, 1957,..:|./ 



3 . SuBimary of Findings 

* - • . 

The two hypotheses that stated that the treatment would 
effect changes in" attitudes toward the concepts in the Semantic 
'Differential and changes in 'participants * perceptions of their 
school's^ J as iBeasured by the Classroom Climate Scale, were 
supported. The hypothesi-s that treatment would affect a positive 
increase in vocational lAiaturity, as measored by the' Vocational 
Development Inventory, was rejected, for lack of significance. 

This study indicates that crit^iqued video-tape feedback when 
used supplemental to simulation gaines can be a highly credible 
source of feedback and can function as an intervention mechanism 
to aid the developmental process of §tudent self-assessTOnt, 

self-concept foraatidn, and vocdiiofial deveiopmnt* F^conimendations 
suggest that. critiqued videotape feedback may enhance the outcomes 
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SuoWry of Findings (cOnt.) 

of other low-risk gaming techniques. Replication of the treatment 
is also suggested for areas such as drug rehabilitation, alco- 
ho1i<; rehabilitation^ and penal education, Fi?iany, it is sug- 
gested that similar research be conducted using a non-urban 
population. 
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Carlsorv, R.E«» "The Effect of Achievement Motivation Simulation 
in Career Development." Doctoral dissertation, Rutgers University, 
1973. ■- 

1 . The Problem 

The! purpose of this study was to determine the effect of 
« using achievement motivation simalations in the vocational 
development of inner-city high sqhool students. The experi- 
mental treatment was a process whereby the learning strategies and 
.<:areer concepts were taught through the use of exercises and games. 
The intent of the traiaing was to have the participants experience 
these concepts and expand their understanding of them through 
^ group activities. 

2. Methods and Procedures 

One hundred tenth-grade students from two schools in Washington, 
D.C., were randomly divided into a control and experijnental 
sample. The control population remained in the regular curriculum 
whip the experimental population received training from 9:00 
to &;00 for one vyeek in achievement motivation simulations. The 
total sample was pretested one month prior to the treatment and 
post- tested- approximately one month after the treatment. The 
instrumentSgjised in this study were: Vocational Development 
Inventory (critesj 1966); Classroom Climate Scale U^twin, 1969); 
and Semantic Differential (Osgoiod, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). 



3. Summary of Findings . * 

The.fajor hypothesis .that treatment jwould positively affect 
vocational decision attitudes was supported. Treatment did not 
affect attitudes toward vocational ^ and educational concepts, nor 
did it affect a student's perception of his school according to the 
instruments. 

The study indicates that an intervention process using 
achievement motivation simulations c^n affect vocational decision 
making within the student. In the recommendations it was sug- 
gested that similar intervention might be useful 1n assisting schools 
which are trying to develop a delivery system for their career 
education programs.*^' It was also suggested that follow-up studies 
of the sample group are paramount in helping to determine residualo 
affect of the treatment. Replication was also Suggested as a 
means of determining the same results. Finally, caution was 
urged until more verification could be ipade of this psychological 
model. 
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Charles, Marie S., 'Tareer Education Concepts in Eighth Grade' 
Business and Of.fice Education/* Doctoral dissertation, 
Colorado State University,* 1975. 



1 . The Problem t 

— — — , 

The purpose of this study was to cfeve^lop and determine 
the effects of a planned Career Education Career Development . 
Insturctional Program to be taught by Business and Office 
teachers at the eighth grade level. 

The hypotheses were postulate j from the review of litera- 
ture covering the attitude of stutients and teachers toward 
the program; attitude of students and teachers toward the 
strategies of teaching and implementation; and the effects of 
the program. 

The program was based upon The National Standard Career 
Education Model K - Adult using the eight elements of Career 
Education as the focus of activities. Activities were designed 
for eacTi objective of : Economic Awareness; Appreciations and 
Attitudes; Employability Skills; Self Awareness; Educational 
Awareness; Decision-Making Skills; and Career Awareness. 
Beginning Competence was considered the basit curriculum. 



1. Methods and Procedures 

Over a six-weeks period, 56 Experimental students in 
eighth grade Business and Office classes experienced the pro- 
gram. The Control Groups consisted of 65 students who did not 
experience the prot^ram. Both groups were administered the 
pretest and posttest.^' 

Data wdre compiled from the pre|est and posttest responses 
on the Pinellas County Career Education Project's instruments 
for testing the hypothesis that the effects of the program 
would show a significant difference in the scores of the two 
groups. 

The Chi-Square test of significance was^^used to examine 
the hypothesis. The .05 and .01 level ofj,:^iignif icance were 
specifically identified on each item show^^l^ a difference. 



3. Summary of Findings 

Based upon the findings, there was insufficient evidence 
to reject the null hypothesis that there would be no significant 
difference in the group scores of the Experimental and Control 
Groups in each of th*e eight elements of Career Education based 
upon the student responses on the pretest and posttest after 
experiencing the Career Education Career Development Instructional 
Program. 



" Summary of Findings (cont.) 



♦ 

The null hypotheses of the attitudes of students and 
teachers toward the program and strateaies :pf teaching and 
implementation was rejected since the Evidence showed there 
was a favorable attitude* ^ 

Conclusions ^rawn from the study were that short- Iferm 
projects ip career development produced minimal noticeable 
results anid that career development is a developmental 'process 
that probcfbly should begin in early education years and continue 
throughout One*s lifetime. - 

As a consequence, it was suggested that dareer -Education 
be used as a basil for career development through a developnlental 
process. Also, Ibngitudinal research in Career Education and 
career development be conducted to determine the effects of 
such programs. 
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Clark, 'The Effects of Selected Learnar Variables on 

Achievement in a Junior High School Occupational Information 
Program via Two Instructional Media/* Doctoral dissertation. 
University of Tennessee, 1975. - 



1 . TKe Problem 

The primary -objective of this study was to identify and 
determine the importance of specific competencies in seven areas 
under the category of vocational and career djsvelopment as stated 
in the Tenness'ee State Bo&rd of Education document ^'Minimum 
Competency Requirements for Secondary Counsel 04cs i,n Graded 7 
through 12." The study sought to determine what competencies 
are needed fay the counse.lor to: * 

1. Develop arfd maintain a self-directed career education 
information cente^r; 

2. Develop job descriptions from job analyses; 

' 3. Assiit the student in utilizing career clusters and career 
ladder concepts; 

4. Compile >^d disseminate informatfon on emploS^ment 

>i opportunities, private and public vocationa-techntcal training 
programs, apprenticeship training programs; 

5. Develop and coordinate a job placement program; 

6. Identify, understand, and \^4^e to others with whom 
he will work in industry, business, and community agencies; and 

7. Plan and implement a developmental career e.ducation 
program, including pre-vocational programs. 

, ' / ■ 

2. Methods and Procedures 

Thirty-two competency statements were identified with the 
aid of supervisors of instruction, local directors of vocational 
education. State Departm,ent of Education personnel , vocational 
education Advisory Council members, and counselor educators. 
Those competencies were divided into seven areas and placed in a'^"^ 
Delph; instrument for rating purposes. Forty professionals from 
business, industry, and education were chosen to rate the 
competencies and suggest additional ones in the process of 
three Delphi probes. In the final analysis consensus ratings 
were determined for the initial 32 competency statements and the 
23 additional competency statements suggested by the participants 
on the first probe. 
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3 . Summary of Findings ^ ^ 

After analyzing tfee data, the following major conclusions were 
drawa. '^"^^ 

1. Competencies in the area of ^compiling and djisseminating 
information on public and private vocational -technical programs, 
apprenticeship programs, and academic training programs are the 
most important competencies identified in the category of 

^vocational and career development, 

\. 

2. competencies needed by counselors* in the area of '^planning 
and implementing career and pre-vocational programs*[ are more 
important than the competencies needed by the<»couns^1or in the 
area of "identifying, understanding, and relating td others 

in business and industry." |i 

^ 3. Counseling and decision-making competencies suggested 
by the respondents .are highly important although they were not 
originally identified in any of the areas *6f the vodational and 
career development category • ? . . 

Based on the results of the study the followinj major 
recommendations were made. || 

1. It is recommended that counselpr training programs providel 
the following: a), learning activities/which will enable counselors 
to plan and implement short courses t£ assist students in developing 
job acquisition skills; b) learning activities that will enable 
the development of the skills needed tOi^establish ^nd operate 
a job placement service utilizing representatives^from business, 
industry, and community agencies in placing students; c) an \ 
understanding of career education as it r&lates to pre-vocational 
education and the ability to establish pre- vocational exploratory 
programs; and d) learrring activities that will enable counselors 
to relate to and assist a wide range of students in the decision- 
making processes. 

Z. Counselor training iiistitutions and local school systems 
should conduct inservice workshops for existing counselors, 
principals, and superintendents based on the vocational and 
career development competencies identified in the study. 

3. Counselor training programs should provide Ihe opportunity 
for counselors to complete prolonged internships in area vocational- 
technical schools, technical institutes, community colleges, and 
apprenticeship programs to enable them to identify the training 
opportunities offered by those agencies.. 
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Crawford R.S., "Alienation and Education: A Comparatiye Study 
of Vocational and Non-Vocational Students in f^entucky High 
Schools!*' Doctoral dissertation, University of Kentucky, 1973. 



1 • The Problem * - 

The purpose of this study was to investigate relationships 
between high school stuctents* alienation feelings and certain 
student characteristics. Dependent Variables were alienation 
from family, alienation from school, alienation from country, 
a>lienation from peers, self -acceptance, and perceived self 
scores. Independent variables were vocational enrollment^ 
non-vocational enrollment, club memberships, team memberships, 
number of hobbies,, presence or absence of career objective, . 
type of .occupations, if any, which students plan to enter, 
socio-economic level of student's family, vocational program 
enrolled in (if vocational student), race, sex, population 
density of home location, and grade point average. 



2. Methods and Procedures 

A social-referent alienation scale was developed and tesled 
f^r v^alidity. -This instrument was found to have both construct 
and predictive validity. A separate instrument was chosen to 
measure perceived selV and self -acceptance. Nine schools were 
randomly selected .from all comprehensive high schools ^in 
Kentucky, and a sample group of students was selected from 
these schools. Counselors at the selected schools conducted the 
testing. 

5. Sunina>"y of Findings 

Socio-economic status was found to be linked with alienation 
levels. Low socio-economic status was linked with higher aliena- 
tion from country and peer groups and with lower self-acceptance 
and self -perceptions. 

Students who had career objectives has significantly higher 
self-acceptance levels than those students v/ho did riot have 
career objectives. ,^ 

Alienation from family, school, and country increased 
significantly between the sophomor^ and senior groups. However, 
as alienation increased from these social referents, self- 
acceptance also increased between the sophomore and senior y 
groups. 



Summary of Findings (cont. ) 



Vocational education students^ aliemtion levels reflected 
the influence of the high percentage of low socio-economic 
groups enrolled in vocational education. Vocational seniors 
were foi^nd to have country alienation scores higher than. those 
of all other students in the sample. However, vocational 
students were less alienated from their families and schools 
than were non- vocational students. 

Where .vocationicil enrollment was coupled with career objectives 
the self -acceptance levels were higher than self -acceptance levels 
linked only Aith increased maturation or tiigh social class/ 
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(1) the problem; (2) methods and 



Crosby^ R*K., "*A Descriptive Study of Trade and Industrial 
Juniors iMCentucky/" -Doctoral dissertation, Univarsiiy 
of Kentucky, 1974. 



1 * The__P_robleim 

The primary purpose was to determine the effect of 
selected variables on the vocational maturity of randomly 
chosen, trade and industrial juniors. Twelve hypotheses were 
tested in the main investigation. 



Methods and 'Procedures 



Kentucky was divided into the areas of western Kentucky. 
nortJh-central Kentucky and the Appalachian counties. A 
sample of juniors w^s chosen^from four randomly jselected vo- 
cational schools in each of the three designated areas of 
Kentucky. A total of 3T2 students participated jin the study. 



Juffmary of Findinas 



Trade and industrial juniors v>ho had higher mental 
maturity tended to be more vocationally mature /than those 
mth lower mental maturity, / 

The cultural influence of living in a different area 
of Kentucky did not have ari effect on, the vocational maturity of 
juniors enrolled in trade and industrial programs* 

Social class statys had very little effect on vocational 
maturity for the samples of juniors. 

The juniors in the study who had higher verbal apT;itude 
tended to have higher vocational maturity. 

Achievement and vocational maturity were significantly 
related for a11 samples of trade, and' industrial juniors.. 

Urban juniors tended to be more i^ocationally mature 
than rural juniors. t 

Jurtiors wtio were mora successful in \ trade and industrial 
}prograffr'te4:Mi^d to be more vocatiGnally manure than less sue- 
cessful juniors. ^ 

Being enrolled in a specific trade and industrial program 
had no significant ef|eGt on the vocational maturity of the 
;iuri1Cj*rs . 
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(1) the problem; VZ) methods and 



DeJong, S.J*5"Articy1ation of Career Programs/* Doctoral 
dissertation, Colorsao State University, 1975. 



1. The' -Problem 

The major purpose^ of this research study was to determine 
the extent and effectiveness of an emerging pattern of Arti- 
culation between the Industrial Arts, Occupational Trades and 
Industries programs, and the Larimer Vocational/Technical Center 
that would benefit the greatest number of students possible 
in making meaningful career and- appropriate training choices. 



2 * Methods and Proce-dure_s 

A jury was utilized for the validatfoh'' of the e:,val jatlon 
instrunient. Evaluation of abilities and attitudes 'was accom- 
plished by-4:he ^use of a questionnaire which alloived seniors 
of the 1973-74-:^aad^>474'-75 classes to rate their ability or 
attitude deveWpment on a scale of 1 to 5, and on a -second 
scale (also with a value of 1 to 5) rate the value of ^ various 
contributior^s to the development of the selected ability or 
a 1 1 i t y de * " ^-^ . . 

All participants ( seniors of 1973-74 and 1974*75) of the 
study had been enrolled in a vocational education program ar^d 
had completed one or more semesters of Industrial Arts/Ocsu*- 
pational Trades and I'ndustries prior to enrollmerit in a voca*- 
tional program. Sevehty-nine y/alid questionnaires ivere re- 
turned for a 76% return. 

Tlie chi -square test of significance 'was used as the 
statistical method. A. chi -square value v;as established for 
each ability or attitude and tested for significance at the 
.01 level of confidence. The means ofyresponses for con- 
tributions from Industrial Arts/Occupational Tradas'^and Jn- 
dystr4es and vocational education were compared* Significant 
differences in the means was determined by the t--test* 



3* Summary of Findiriigg 

It 'was concluded tii^sit there was a si griif leant relationship 
at or beyond the .01 lovelMif^^^nfidence between' fifteen se* 
lected abilities and attitiides, and subsequent contribHtioris ^ 
made toward their developfw^nt* It was also contluded that a 
relationship of students'*' deasions about vocational education ^ 
and articulation between pre-vocational and vocational progra-iiis 
seemed to be evident* 
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Surifdiiaj^y of Findings (contj 



I 



The data also revealed that there ms a'^signiflcant 
relatioTishIp at the ,05 level of confidence between the con- 
tribution of friends and the development of the level of self 
confidence • 

In view of the findings and conclusions, ten recommen- 
dations were made concerning, the relativity of services to 
meeting the needs of students; and that a continuous evalu- 
ation system be implemented* 
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(1) the problem; (2) methods and 



English, T. , "^A^Ccmpa risen of the Effects of Two Methods of^ ^ 
Disseminating OccuplFitional Information on the Vocational Maturity' 
of Senior High School Students/" Doctoral dissertation, University 
of Conneticut, 1974- 



^ • The, Problem | 

The: purpose of this study was to determine whether '^new 
approaches to the presentation of occupational informat]'on would 
have greater impact than traditional counselor centered approaches 
on the vocattcnal maturity of student users* Thi^'-study measured 
the effects of the use of two occupational information systems . ^ 
on the vocational maturity of senior high school students* The two . 
systems under investigation v/ere the Connecticut VtEW system, i 
developed by tj^l author, and the Guidance Information System, a 
computerized^uidance system marketed by Time Share Corpcfration. . ^ 
Project VIEW is a microfi Irtf-aperture card system containing oc- 
cupational information for student use* ^The Guidance Information 
System (GIS) is a computerized guidance system containing an oc- ; 
cupational information file* , GJ.S* is an out-growth of a project, 
initiated by Dr. Oavid Tiederman and others at Harvard University- f 
Both occupational information systems were designed to provide 
easily accessible information on careers for use by students in ; 
career planning, - - i 

The investigator hypothesized that use of these occupational j 
information systems would positively affect the vocational maturity 
of student users. Th^ investigator further hypothesized that ; <^ 
students vvho. used the systems several times would become more 
vocationally mature than students who used the systems only a few 
times and that there would be an interaction effect between the 
number of sessionsSnd the type of treatment, A final hypothesis; 
investigated was that the factors of intelligence, achievement, 
home environment, and sex would effect the vocational .maturity of 
students exposed to the occupational information systems. 



2 . Methods and Procedures 

The experitent testing the above Jypothe<^es occurred during 
the second hal^Jof the 1972-1973 school year at Hartford Public 
High School, Hartford, Connecticut. A sample of 150 eleventh and 
twelfth grade students were randomly selected and assigned to two 
experimental groups and one control groap. The Career Developfnent 
Inventory (Super, et al. , 1972) was administered before and after 
exposure to the occupational information 'systems under investigation 
as a measure of change in vocational maturity level?* The control 
group was^ tested in the saitfe fashionr^Jiowever, this group die not 
havg access to the experimental treatnilnt. \j 
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Methods and Procedures (cont.) 

The total scores and subscales f!t«m^$he prt- and post- 
administration of the Career Development Inventory were analyzed 
using an "analysis of variance design. Factors of intelligence, 
achievement, home environment and sex were tested in Two-Way 
Analysis of Variance design to ascertain thefr effect on vocational 
maturity. 



3. Summary of Findings 

The following results were found: 

1. Both occupational information systems significantly 
increased certain aspects of the vocational maturity of the students 
under investigation. 

2. Increased exposure to both experimental conditions did not • 

- significant-ly increase the vocational maturity scores of the students. 

3. Increased exposure to either experimental condition did not 
significantly increase the vocational maturity scores of the students. 

4. ^ There was no difference between male and female response 
to the experimental conditions in terms of gains in vocational • ^ 

^maturity. High achievers in math were found to have scored higher 
in "Information and Decision-Making" compared to low achievers in 
math as a result of exposure to the respepti^ve experimental 
conditions. No differences were foun4*g;ween students with high 
i and low I.Q.'s in terms of i ncrea«€tf:5vocatiWl maturity levels 
! after exposure to the respect! v^isifperimental conditions. There 
I was, however, an interaction efffect between I.Q. type of treatment 
\ in relation to increased scores on the "Information and Oecision- 
I Making" aspects of vocational maturity. There was also an inter-^^ 
! action effect between the variable "stability of home environment 
Ij and type of treatment in relation to increased scores on the 
I "Information and Decis'Con-Making" scale. . 
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(1) the problem; 



methods and 



Freund, J*G*, ^'Assessment of Selected Factors of Affective 
Change and Student Perceptions of Instruction Coinciding with 
the Implementation of Elementary Career Education Programs/' 
Doctoral dissertation. The University of Georgia, 1973. 



1 , The Problem , . 

This study proposed to make comparisons of student attit^fide 
towcird work, self-esteem, and perceptions of instruction 
between classes of fourth and fifth grade students partici- 
pating in an elementary career education program and classes 
of similar students not participating in such a program. 



2. Methods and Procedures 

The population consisted of twe,lve classrooms partici- 
pating in a planned career education program and twelve matched 
classrooms not in a planned elementary career education program. 

Program variables were measured through use of Career 
Education Scale for Students, Rvans' Classroom Observation Record , 
and teacher interviews. It was found that the students reported 
significantly more often.^hat they experienced certain career 
eduqation^oriented activities in career education designated, 
classroom$.^^than do sttfdents in non-designated career education 
classrooms. These activities include procurement information 
aboutj workers and their needed training, field visits, resource 
people in the classroom, and various hands-on activities. 
^Activities related to development of self-awareness, student 
initiated worker observation, and the relating of careers to 
math, English, and science did not occur significantly more 
often in the career education classrooms. Teachers in both 
groups were comparable with respect to the characteristics of 
friendliness, responsibility, and stimulation. Teachers* 
opinions of their classrooms were comparable on socioeconomic 
level, intelligence, reading^ level , and overall achievement. 
Students were from the same population. ^ 

Dependent variables v*/ere>measured through the use of 
three paper and pencil instruments. A nonrandomized control 
group pretest-posttest design was used for measurement of 
perception of instruction and self-esteem. A nonrandomized 
control group posttest only design was used for measurement 
of attitude toward work. The instruments used were Inventory 
of Student Perceptions of Instruction, Sglf-Esteem Inventory , 
and Attitude Toward Work Questionnaire. 
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SuiTTiiary of Findings 
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The results of the muUivariate analysis of covariance 
indicated no significant difference between groups on these 
six aspects of perception of instruction: instructional 
objectives, human relations, use of materials and resources, 
pupil nx)tivation,, meaningfulness of subject matter content, and 
measurement and evaluation. Additionally, no significant 
difference in student self-esteem was found, A significant 
difference did exist between groups in attitude toward work 
as indicated by an analysis of variance of the data. The 
career education classrooms exhibited the more positive attitude, 

The findings of this study seem to indicate that the 
actual implementation of the career^education program does not 
include all of the actifrities as the program was originally con- 
ceived. No significant .difference in emphasis on self-^esteem 
was found, and no particular emphasis on this area seemed to 
be contained in the program. No significant difference in 
perception of instruction was found, and the relating of ^ 
career to instruction did not seem to be included in the 
program. .The findings seem to suggest that career education was 
implemented as an addendum to the curriculum instead of as 
an integral part of the totaT curriculum, A signil'icant 
difference between groups^ in attitude toward work did occur 
and may result from the career education activities that were 
implemented. 
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L^^dures; and (3) sunmary of findings, ^ 



Garber,.BuD. , *^The Comparative Effects ^f Two Methods of Instruction 
upon the Attitude of Elementary Education Majors toward Career 
Education.'* Doctoral dissertation, University of Missour4 - Columbia 
1973. 



1 • The Problem 

The maj(tr purpose of the study was to ascertai'fi and compare 
the effects ^Af two different methods of presenting information 
about caree/ education to elementary teacher education students. 
Specifically, the study focuses on the effects of two methods of 
instruction on: (1) the students' attitude toward career educa- 
tion following tnstruction, (2) the students* change in attitude 
toward career education after five weeks of student teaching, 
(3) the amount of time required by students to complete the unit 
of instruction, and (4) the students' attitude toward the method 
in presenting the unit of instruction. 

The secondary purpose of the study v/as to ascertain the 
attitude toward career education of supervising teachers and to 
study the relationship of their attitude and the attitude^ of 
student teachers. / jt 



2. Methods and Procedures ' / 

The data were obtained from sixty-two eleinentar^y education 
students enrolled in three sections of EDTE 3^00, General Methods 
of Teaching in The Elementary School, winter quarter, and EDTE 
4196, Student Teaching Elementary and II, spring quarter of 
1972-1973 at Central Missouri State University, Warrensburg, 
^Missouri. Data were also'obtained from sixty-two supervising ♦ 
teachers at the cooperating schools where the students experienced 
their student teaching, spring quarter, 1972-1973. 

The sixty-two students were randomly assigned to two treatment 
groups, and the study was conducted as a post-test only, control 
group design. 

Treatment A was the method used in presenting career education 
information to students jfeh^ough self-instruction with the use of 
a study guide, two film sTide/audio-tapes, and two video-tapes. 
The students responded in writing to discussion questions iiMrfle^^^ 
study guide. The students were excused from their regularly 
scheduled general „methods class to experience the instruction on 
their own within the period. of one week* 

Treatment- B was the method of presenting career education 
information to students through group instruction ^n their 
regular classroom wfth the use of a study guide, wo film slide/ 
audio-tapes, and tv/o video-tapes- The students interacted in 
small groups to discussion questions in the study guide. The 
treatment was administered during two regular class periods v/ithin 
the period of one week. 

The t-test was used ton analyze the data at the .05 level of 
significance. 
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3. Summar. 
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To the extent that the data from the research procedure 
used in this study were valid and reliable, the following 
conclusions were drawn: 

Either of the two methods of instruction for presenting 
information about career education appears to be equally effective 
in influencing the atti tude of elementary teacher education majors 
toward career educatToru Furtli'ennore, either method of instruction 
appears to be equally effective in maintaining a favorable attitude 
toward career education after five weei«;s of student teaching. 

The instruction in career education recei.ved by tfie elementary 
teacher education majors resulted in their exhibiting a significantly 
more favorable attitude toward career education than did the super- 
vising teachers wha received no instruction. 

the utiTizatibn of group instruction can be expected to 
contribute a significantly more favorable attitude in elementary 
teacher education majors toward the method of instruction than 
the use of self-instruction. 

Either of the two methods of instruction .can be utilized 
within the same time frame within a teacher education curriculum. 
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Analysis of Dissertation 
Major Emphasis ( x) Minor Emphasis 



"ISphas 1 £. " -ill relation to 'Federal Definition 
of Career Education: 



C ) 
C ) 



(U Increase the relationship between 
schools and society as a whole; 

2. Provide opportunities for counseling, 
gyidance and career development for all 

children; 

3. Relate the subject matter of the 
curricyla of schools to- the needs of 
persons to function fully in society; 

4. EKtarid the concept of the education 
process beyond the school into the 
area of efflployiment and the conmun^ty; 
5* Foster flexibility In attitudes, 
skills^ aii^d knowledge in order to 
enable persons to cope with ac- 
celerat^^nig change and obsolescence; 

6. l"Uke education more relevant to 
eijniploypterit and- functioning in society; 

Elipiiiiate any distinction between 
edy^^atiGrt for vocational purposes and 
0iaifi(-'ra1 or acadetTric educdtion. 



an 



Bmlf^^^sis on a sipecific stage of career 

•A ^1 Career awareness 

ifj career anpl oration 

I ) jCareer pHanmiiig 

C I Career: progression 

C i) Career cliioice 1 



■}^^ V r!i;o)i^o 1 0'ojy 0' f t^B s ea ro n : 

l" } iintPerv^fiet'^S 
!■ PmbI re'--ii/ii ts 
I '! t:&Si?rve^?Ori ., 



Type of study rplated to iliipl eme n ca 1 1 on : 
( ) Goals or de|scription of outco.Bes 

for Career [Education 
( } Current status of Career Education 

- school 

- district 

- county 

- state 
" nation 

(*) Evaluation of effectiveness of 
Career Education Programs: 
itr summative evaluation 

- formative evaluation 

- data collection technioiues 

- evaluation system 



Domain Emphasized: 

U) cognitive ( ) skills 

( ,) affective combination: 

career maturity 



Judgments on significance of research: 
Researcher Reviewer 



( ) 

) 


( ) 


Hew area of reseafch 


( ) 


Practical ity.of 
research 


( ) 

( ) 


{ }„, 
( ) 


Basic theory treated 
Cost oriented 


(*) 


(*) 


Student benefit 
oriented 


^ ) 


( ) 


Profess ■( orial educati on 




oriented 
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•i"'f0l So^ljRig paoeS ^^'ilii oe foynd a prese^itation- of : (1) the problem; (C) methods ■ and 



and soMarv of findinds. 



Graves, LJF., *^The Effectlventsss of a Junior High Career 
Infomation System for Increasing Career Knowledge and mturity." 
Doctoral dlissWtationig University of Temiessees 1975* 



1, The. Problem i 

The oyrpose of tf^ls study vas to assess the effectiveness of 
Junior High INFOE (Isirjirmatiori Needed For Occupational Exploration- 
In depth) iftfiaterials as a tool for use in pre-^vocational education 
for learning career information and increasing career maturity of 
seventh and eighth grade student in Blount County and Fteryville, 
Temessee, School Systefiis* The data mre to provide sufficient 
inforaatiori to deten^iine if one of two niedia, microfilm aperture 
cards or liardcopv, was more effective in presenting Junior 
Hicjh career inforMtion; if the learning of Junior High 

WFOE career infor"jtation materiais resulted in yreater .career 
iMtyn^cy; and if the Junior High KJFOE career information nmterials 
had ytilitv in the classroom for teaching career information. 



2. fet!iods. _ffld Pv^ocedores 

Tlie data for tlie invest^igation were obtained from an 
amevmBrit test, me Career t4aturity Invent ory _ (CHI) , Attitude ^ 
Scale, a teachers' reaction questionnaire, and a students' reaction 
questioiiftmire. Hull hypotheses were established and tasted by ^ 
analysis o^f variarice for class rean scores among three groups^:^ 
one oreserited Junior Hiqii RIFOE career information via micro-|f 
fom^ me presented the mm information via hardcopy, and 0|^e 
vMcii m% not presented tne information* The Duncan Multipl|^ 
Panya Test ^^;as' computed on the results to detaraine v^here the 
significas^ce lay. Pearson productHiioment coefficient of 
correlation was^also calculated on the scores. At the .05 level 
a significant positive correlation betv^een the posttest and the 
an. Attitude Scale , and the retention test and the CM£, 
altitude "Sc ale 1^^^ determined. The reactions of ^ the teachers 
m6'^m6Qnif on their Questionnaires were sumarised. 



3, S mmary_ g if F 1 n d 1_n cfs 

A slqnfiricant difference ^-ias found only on the posttest 
uhiich ^./as^adiirirnstered iwediately after the treatment period. 
Tne group iprasented Junior High INFOE career information via 
iitiiicrotorffi! scored significantly higher on the posttest than 
did the contirol group, v^hich was not presented the Junior High 
iWOE career inf oration. It was also concluded that the learning 
of the Junior Hiqh INFOE cav^eer information did not result in 
qreater career raturation. The reactions of the teachers and 
students concerning the utility of the Junior High HIFOE in the 
classroosi^ were favorable o 



in suwary, fertner research for a longer period of tine ^ith 
MiiiOre coiiiEtrols vjOs Suggested. 
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Analysis of olssertation 



ErHphasi¥ in 'relatiori to Federal Deflnitiori 
of Career EducatioiiK 

) 1. Increase the relationship beti-ieen 
scriools and society as a v^hole; " 
2. Provide opportOEii ties for cotanielHug^ 
guidance and career de'^elopmer^t for all 
childresi; 

) 3. Relate the subject ratter ot the 
corricola of schools to the needs of 
persons to fuiictioii fully in society; 
} 4, Enteiid the concept of the educationii 
process beyond the school irito the ' 
area of employirent ared the- coi^tpuiiiiity ; 
) 5, Foster flexibility in attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge in Oi^^der to 
enable persons to cope with ac- 
celerating change a&id obsolescerce; 
6, Hake eciiicatiofi more relevant to 
employment and fuinctioning in society o 
and 

7* Eliminate any distinction betupen 
education for vocational purposes and 
general or acadeffllc education. 



( ) All of above._ 
Emphasis on a specifi 



) 



c stage Oit career 
deve lopment: 
(X) Career awareness*/ 
(*) Career exploration 
(X) Career planning 
( ) Career progression 
{X} Career choice 



Methodology of research 



( i 
( ) 
( ) 
(*) 
( ) 
( ) 



Quest! onnai re 
Test scores 
Interviews 
Panel results 
Observation 
Other: 



(Delphi Technique) 



^TypF 0 F " s tudy related to i i eiiitenta t i on ; 
(iO Go4ls or description of autcojfies 

for Career Ed^jcatlon ^ 
( ) Current status of Cai^er Mncation 

- school 

- district 

- county ^ ^ 

- state 

- nacion 

( I Evaluatiion of effect ive^soss of 
Career ■ £ducai>i orii Progranit^s : 

- mm^ti^^e ex^alyation 

- forii^:3ti':/e evaluation 

- data coHection techtdouos . 

- e^al^uiOtiion systeiftii 



Doiiiain EiiWphasiEea:. 
( ) cognitive | | 



{ ) affective 

counselor competencies 



Si':Jl1s 

cowb linatiion:. 



"dudgf^tsnts on slg^ri'filcanee reseavth:- 



Researcher 
1 ) 
{ ) 

( 1 

C 1 

( ) 



Re\^iiewer 
( I fled area of research 
Practical ity ov 
research . 
Ba'sic theory treated 
tost oriented 
Student lae^i^efH 
oriented 
Ir'l^ Professional educatk^n 
oriieyijted _ , 



m 
( I 



the problem; (d) i.jfethods and 



PPI^e following pages will be found a presentation of: 
^J^^dures; and (3) sunmary of findihgs. * ^ 



Graves ^.^IX*, ""'The tdentifi cation, cc, Vocatioiial and Caretsf 
Oevalopment Compete^icies for Cous=ise?lcre in Sradas 7*12 1ii T<^onessee.' 
TiOGtoral Oissertatlosi, U^iwefstty of Temiessea, 1974. . 



1. ..■■The. Problem - 

i' 

The priinatn; lobjactlv^e of this study to identify and , 
datafmioe the In^portance of specific coiipetencias in %mm ^ 
areas under the category of vocatibnal and career devt^lop^wiit 
as stated in the Tennessee State Board of Education doeuitaot 
'if^i nlMH CoMipetefiC}^ R£qyirefitent£ mr Secondary toynseloVs in 
Grades 7 through 12.'" The stody sought to detamine uihat' ^ 
GOtupeteacies iie^fded fay the counsalor %bi 

1. Oeifelop atid maintain a self-directed car^ar educatloo 

■ 2^ Oe\?ta?1op jcb descrlptior^s froia jo5 analyses; 

3. Assist the student in utnuing caraar clostefs aad 
career ladder cotiicepts; 

4. Cofflpne aifid dissGPi^iata ifnmmjAm m einpiployftiant 
oi3porty^itias t) prii?ate and public vocational -technical trainifiy 
programs 5 apfsrentf cashtp training p^^ograms^ aiid acade^iinic 
traiifiing program; 

5<. Develop aiid coordinate a job placaftreiit prografi^ 

(5* ideiitirifo understai^id, and r^latf^ to oth&r£ tntri x^kw lit 
^:;nri viork iiri iiiidustry^ basiiriess^ mA CuWunity ^a^LjenCiitiSo and 

Plm aM impli^mi a de'v/elo^pMa^ital career edocatioa 
proqii^as^^ 4 nc} udi ug^ pm-mcatfonal program.. ,;. 



^gthg ds j ii d _ rccgdu res ,^ ' 

Tiiirty-teo competency stat»e^^ts ^/^ereyiideptified ^;dtiui diie 
aid of superviJsor^ of instruct! oifH^^ local directors of vocatiioMl „ 
education. State Bem^wmt of Education persoi^^ielo '^^ocatiwial 
educatiOf^ hhxnmry Cou^i^cill m^wber$^ and cou^iselor educators.. 
Those co«iiiipete«cies were diifided i^ito severe areas and placed 
in a Oelplri instruffievnt for rati*! purposes. Forty professionals - 
firm busiiAesso ir^dustry^ and feducatiosi v^ere chose^^ to rate tlie 
coff^ipetei^cles and suggest additional ones, in the process of three 
Delphi probes. In the-f^hia1 analysis cOfiisefBus ratiirigs >;A?ere 
detemiifled for tine itiittal 32 tbtik^etmcy statewer^ts and the 
23 addifcioviiai conoete^icy^ statei^-ents suggested by the participants 
m tne fiirst probe. ^ ' .-, 
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^ After atolyring the data, tlia followi^ig Mjor conclusions 
ue^^e drawn 5 

Ij CoiispeteficlaS' In the area of coinplling and disspii- 
riatitig ^^lioforrrtatior« on public and private vocational -technical 
prograriB'^ appreftticaship orograrns, and academic training 
programs are the most important OTpetancias identified In 
the camqory of vocational and career development* 

2* toiwpeteticias needed by counselors in the area of 
^"'planrdng and implersienting career and pre«vQcat1ooa1 prograiws"^ 
are mre importmt' thmi the competencies needed by ttigcounselor 
in the area of 'identifying, ynderstandlng, and relatinlrs^ 
others in bysirtess and industry/' ^ ■ >^ 

3. Coynselin^ aiid.decislOT-maki?ig cortpeteneies suggested 

by the respondents 'are highly important attliough they were 

ml original ly identified In any of the areas of the vocational 
and career developHient category. 

Ba^ed on results of the study tiie foVlowing mjor 
mmimBni&tiQfm mte raade.^ 

1. !t is recoKiiended that coynselor training prograw 
prowlde the followiog: a) learning activities v^hich vdll enable 
cooiHselors to plaa a^d iti^leifeiit short courses to assist stoderits- 
fri'^leveloping job scqyisition sfeills; b) lear^iing activities 
t^at ^dn enable the dev elop i^ent of the .ski lls nf^ded to establish 
antf 'operate a'^Job placeriient service otfl 121119 representatives 
froffl bosi^essT industry^ and coiMoity agercies in placing 
stodeiits; c) an understanding qf career edycation asjit relates to 
ipre-vocatlo^ial educatiosi and" the ability to establish pre- 
vocational exploratory prGgrai!is; and d) learr^isigj activities 
tiiat i^ill enable--coyriise1ors to relate to and ass|st a uide 
range of studeftts in the decis10fi-r&fcing proo^M. 

, 2. Counselor training institutiorss and local school 
systems should coodoct laservice '^^orkshops for e-:istiog coynselors 
iprincipals^ m4 superinteriidesits based on the ifocatioMl and 
career fie^mlofimrt cowpeteocies ideifitifiad I11 Jlie study. 

3* Coynselor tmi^ning progra^iF^s shO'i^ld provide the oppor- - - 
tmitv for coyoselors to c»p1ete .prolor^ged ioterrssiiips in 
area ^/ocatlbfiial-tecS'^^rical schools* technical isistftutes^ coiwyiivity 
colleges, a^d apprenticeship program to enable theiiii 1^0 
idetitify the training opporturn ties offered by thosi^ agencies. ^ 
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'Analysis of Dissertation 



C ^ ) Major Eti^phasis 



1 x) Minor Emphasis 



Eiiipiiasin" n"rel a t ion to Tedet^a'T Oefi n itrm 
of Career Educatiofi: 

( } !• Increase the relationshifi between 
schools and socistv as: a whole; 



( ) 2; Provideuapportuni ties for coynselings 
cuildren; 



guidance and career deve1opi«nt for aV 



(*) 3* Relate the subject matter of the 
curricula of schools to the needs of 
ipersons to function fully- in society; 

I ) 4. Extend, the concept of the adijcation 
pirocess be^^ond tfie school into^^tlie 
^ area of employirtent and the corspunlty; 

( ) 5. Foster fleKifcfility in attitudes, 
sLills, and knowledge in order to 
enable persons to cope mth ac- 
, 'celerating ciiange and obsolescence 

( I 6. Make edycation mere relevant t 
eii«iGloypient and functioning in society 
antj ^ 

{ J 7. Elii^iiinate any distinction between 
education ^'or vocational purposes and 
qeneral or acadeiiiilc education. 



Type of study related to implementation: " 
( ) Goals or description of oytcornes 

for Career Edycation 
( ) Current status of Career Education 
' - school 

- district ..." 
* county 

- state 

- nation 

I Evatoation of effectiveness of 

Career Education Programs: 

^ syiiMtive evaluation 
' - forrative evaluation 

- data collection techniques 

- evaluation syste^ii 



C ) A11 of 

E^fipbasis on a 
developi^tisnt: 



above. 



speclWc" s tage " of career 



C ) 
C ) 

{ I 



Career awareness 
Career eAoloration 
Career planning 
Career p^ogrQssion 
Career choice 



v^t^odolociy of research: 

C ) Oy<?Stionnaire 

i* I Test scores 

C j Interviews 

C )^ Panel results 

f I Observation 

C ) lOthar: , 



"ERIC^ following pages will 
HM^aa^dures; and (3) supmry 



"'[toMln"'Eiflptiasiz:edl 
C ) cognitive 
C ) dffecttve 



skills 
combination: 



carpe r mtyrit v: career crmm^tmcB.. 



'Judgiii^ents''on" sfgsiTl^ of researcn: 



Researcher 

{ i 



( ) 

y 

c, ) 



f ] 
( ) 



rtew area of researclnr- 
Practiccfiity of 
researcl! 

Basic theon- treated 
Cost onented 
Student benettt 
orient^^d 
Professional aducation 
oriented 



be 
Of 



iround a presen 



cfi (1) the pmb^mn f^) flsetliod-s ancf 



Gr^nB; S.D., ""The Relationship -between a Developing Career 
Education Program and the Career Maturity of Secondary •'■'bchof-l 
Students," Ooctoral dissartation, Kansas State Umverslt:/, 
1973. 



1 .■' The Problem, . y ' 

The purpose of this study was to determine if exposure _ to 
the concepts of career education increases the career maturity 
and thekareer competencies of selected junior and senior 
high schools,, grades ^seven through twelve in Santa Barbara, ■ 
California. ' - -'^ 



2 . ?-tethods ,_and Procedufes 



Fiftv students from each grade level (7-12) were randora'7 
sel^^-cted from both the experimental and control schools, a „ 
total of 531 students were pretested in September of 1972 
and posttested in-May of 1973. Crites' Career Maturity Immn- 
torv Attitude Scale a standardized instruraeni and^ths^Santa 
Barbara Occupation Information Survey (SBOilS) a district- ^ 
constructed instrument were used to measure |he fnaturity ot 
.gj-eer attitudes. The CMI Career Competerrcy Tests were used 
"^0 test for Career Corripetencies in^five areas., „ 

Ttie treatment in this study was an^' eHperirrental career 
education proqram and consisted of five components: !) teacher 
in-servicp,- 2) junior high school curriculuin, 3) senior high 
school curriculum, 4} guidance and counseling, and 5). place- 
ment. Students in. the experiirsental. groups were exposed ^to 
intf^nsive career guidance and were enrolled in classes in 
which the teachers wdifled their presenj^ifion of subject 
iriTatter to include career- relevant nuaterial. These teachers - 
also received continuous in-service training in career education. 
The students in the control groups were not exposed to inten- 
sive career guidance or enfoHed In classes with career-^^ 
relevant ewphasis. The teacher involved with the controi 
qroups did not receive In-service training in career education. 

A pretest-posttest deslgrfwas ewployed ''/l^tti'^^jrograni, sex| 
and grade serving as im$n factors in a fac|;oria'l eKperiPtent 
utilising unequal sample sises. , '^'w.-,^^^ 

A three-wav analysis of variance was applied to pretest* 
data to deterwine Urn similarity beUmn the control and^ 
e:<psriiiiient before the enperi mental program was introduced. 
Because sev^raT' i-«\sortant differences iwere found, the seven 
"hypotheses of the studv "ere tested by a three-way analysis 
of' variance of the gain scores fposttest Minus pretestj. 



3. Summary uf Fligdings^ ^ . ' ^ 

All seven of the hypotheses regarding program effects were 
rejected. The program effects were quite large. On all three 
measures the iiiean difference ranged from .46 to .97 of a stan- 
dard deviation of the gain scores. Only one sex difference 
was found where the male mean was higher than females on - - 
planning ability. Only one grade difference was found where 
Grade 10 wai§ higher on problem solving ability than Grades 11 
and 12. Of the twenty-eight interactions which were tested 
only four w&*%^ significant and ^ach of these were involved 
with program effects 

The experimental" career education program appeared to 
effectively increase the maturity of career attitudes. The 
school district designed instrument was relatively stronger in 
measuring career attitudes than the standardized instrument. 

The career education program also appeared effective in 
fosterijig gains on career competencies as measured by the ^ 
Cf€ Career^Competency Tests. -Relative gains were higfi'er, for 
cofilpetancies involving logicaror^rational^ thinlci'n-g- thanf for 
competencies requiring analysis of oneself. | 

In generals the career educativjin program apEearei^.^sck4ie 
equally affective for both se^as and for- all six c^rade levels* 

The Santa Barbara Occupation Interast^ Survey (SBOIS) in- 
strufneMt should be refined througr^i reliabijity, validity, asid 
item analysis studies* 

Until standardized testing'^d"evTces become availafcila.- 1| is 
recoimiended that school districts design their own imsto-H! — ^ 
rents to measure career education concepts. 

Further research should be directed to the question of 
Improving established career edocation programs* 
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Analysis of Dissertation 



(( * } Major Emphasis 



Minor Emphasii 



( 



Ewiphasis 1si relation to federal Defiriiti o n - 
of "Career Education: 

{ ) Increase the relationship betv^een 
>icHools and sociafet as a i^iole; 

( ) 2. Provide opportunities for coynseltng/ 
guidance and career developiiient for all 
ch i 1 dren ; 

( ) 3* Relate the subject watter-of-the 

curricyla of schools to the needs of 
persons to function ful-ly in societ]/; 
( J 4. Extend the concept of the education 
process beyond the school into the 
area of employrent and the coonionity; 
i) 5 /""roster /lexi^ility in attitudes ^ 
skills, and fe^iiowledge in order to 
enable persc-ns .to cope with ac* 
'celerating change and obsolescence; 
^ 6.^ Make education i«ore relevant to 

effiployff^ent and functioning in s^ociety; 
- a ad / ^ 
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Gregor, T^G., '^Relationship^ of the Meaning and Value of UoH: 
anrf Selected Bemographic Variables of Vocational Teachers 
and their Students."* Doctoral dissertation, University of 
'rtissouri - Columbia-* not stated* 



1 . The Problem 

The theories of career davelopm'^^nt suggest that individuals 
formulate attitudes and a value orienta|^ion towards work. The 
attitudes and values developed during adolescence are critical 
in the individuaVs orientation and satisfaction with an occu* 
patlon. ^ ^ . ^ - 

Sufficient data are not available for school personnel to 
assist individuals In adequately developing 'a value orientation 
of mrt conducive to future job satisfactioru ""Thus, the probleei 
wh'?ch provided' th^ focus tor this study was the lack of adequate 
^data regarding: (1) the meaning and value v;h1ch students and 
teachers of vocational education associate with work, (2) the 
deiiiographic characteristics v;hich my influence their meaning 
and value of uork, and (3) the relationship of the ffleanirig and 
values of i;ork to the job satisfaction of vocational education 
teachers • 

The- purposes of this study v^ere to ascertain: (1) whether 
or rtot /vocational education students perceive work in the same 
jpanner l^s their vocational education teachers ^ and (2) whether 
Cor not job satisfaction and pe4^cted demographic variables are 
telated to the urieaning and the.,w'aloe of work as perceived by 
J'ocational -'education teachers-."' 

I^Sore specif i.call^y this study attempted to answer the 
following questions: (^1) what are the meanings and the values 
of work as perceived by tweifth grade vocational education students 
and their vocational education teachers? (£) What is the 
relationshipuof st^^le^ed demo^l^^aphic variables to the nieaning 
and the value of vJofk for twe^Hh grade vocational education 
students? (3) What is the r0\4tionship of selected deii^iographic 
variables to the u'eaniHg of jp^k^if^m value of work^ and job 
satisfaction for vocational education teacners? (4) What 
degree of relationship e>:ists bett^en the scores ~on iimstr undents 
designed to i^iieasure the iiieaning of work, the value of wor^:^ and 
job satisfaction of vocational edfjcation teachers in the State 
of Missouri ? 



r^athods and Procedors^ j 

A ^viiylti -stage technique,;^s used to select the'^sa^^ple. 
The linvestigation used data* col lected from: (1| twelfth 
grade vocational education students ^ and (Z) their respective 
focational ^.education ,%et3r^ers in the State^of Missouri^ Data ■ 
were secured throuoih^ tthie adw ni strati orr of , the ^jeanijia .and, 
value of..Hork Scale » Jcg... .^j^t. ^ s f ac t j on ^ .Sj :a j e ^ arid deffiogi/'aphiic \ 
Difventoriies * ' ^ | 
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f^ethods and Procedures (cont.) ' 

Statistical analysis inclydad independefit t^test 
multiple regression anal^/sis and correlational analys'i'S.'* 
"Ifie independent variables vMch were significantly related 
to the dependent variables were tested for fflult1col1inear1ty\ 

3o SuKPary of Fisidinqs > 



of 



_ The mean scores on the Meaning of Uork» and the Value 
Work; of the teachers were significantTy higher than their 
tv^alfth grade vocational education students* It was concluded 
that teachers have a broader interpretation of-^-the iii)eaning of 
^t;ork and a utore intrinsic work value orientation than their 
students • 

2. It was found that the teacher*s family size was 
significantly related to their scores on 'the Meaninti of Work 
scale and their mother *s education was related to their scores 
on the Job Satisfactjon Scale. In addition, there was no 
denographic variable which was significantly related to their 
scores on the Value of Work scale* ^ 

3. It was fouiiid that coffibirBtions of selected dMographic 
variables were significantly related to the twelfth grade • ■ 
vocational edycation stude^t'^s scores on the Meaning of Work 
arid the Value ..of Work scales* ^ ■ ^ ' 

4. It v^as concluded that the teacher~^s perception ot 
work "can be expected to be related to their job satisfaction' 
a«d-~-yjr5ir work value orienatiofio However ^ their work value' 
origination' mar not be related to their jofa satisfection* 
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GrifD* JA., "'The Relationship of Selected Secondary School 

Programs and the Occupational Status of Zm Males/' 

Doctoral dissertation, University of Missouri - Columbia, 1974, 

1 . The Problem , 

The purpose of this^tudy was to ascertain and compare 
demographic and oceupational information about EMR males^ 
that had either graduated ^r dropped out of the following 
three secondary school curricula: 1) general education, 
2) vocational education, and 3) work-study. 



Methods and Procedures 



The sample included 65 EMR males that had enrolled in 
the tenth and eleventh grades in the Springfield, Missouri 
Public SchooJ^s^ufing the 1968-1969 school year. 

Data for this study were coflected from 1) high school 
records, 2) local and ceatral files of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
3) the district offices of Neighborhood Youth Corps and the 
Concentrated Employment Program, 4) a structured interview 
with the respondents, ahd 5) an employer's information form. 
The data were analyzed using descriptive statistics; the null 
hypotheses were tested utilizing two-way analysis of variance: 
Frequencies, percents and mean ratings were presented in tabular 
form for the purpose of describing findings which did^not require 
more complex statistical analysis. ^ 

The respondents' fntelligeoce quotients were secured from 
l^ecords of individualized tests while the respondents were in 
school; the range of intelligence quotients was from 56 to 
S5 with a mean of 73.6. The age of tne respondents at time of 
interview raftged from twenty years and five months to twenty- 
four years and one month; the mean age was twenty^one years 
and ten months. 

Eighteen^ and one-half percent of the respondents were 
anrolled in a general education program whjil^, in high school; 
44.4 percent were in vocational educatloff-T and, 37 percent 
were Glassified as work-study. 



3. Summary of Findings |^"' 

The following conclusions are b^sed upon the findings 
r^lative^to the hypotheses: 



iree c^ricul« 



1. EMR students who experience the three c/rricular 
programs, graduate or dropout j/ithoiit regard ta/intalligence 
quotient* 
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Sun^mary of Findings (cont.) 



2, EHR students who work during high school will find 
full-time employrtient sooner than those without work expferiehce. 

3, EMR vocational students are better,? satisfied with the 
overall efforts of the high school in preparing them for employ 
ment than students from either of the other two curricular 
programs.* 

.4. Students from the three educational programs, both 
graduates and dropouts, perceive the comtnonalities of their 
programs favorably and essentially the same, v 

^ 5. There is no^assurance of EMR^s from any of the three 
educational programs differing significantly in 1) employment 
status, 2) current wage or yearly income, 3) job satisfaction, 
or 4) employer ratings. 
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poTp" following pages will be found a presentation of: (1) the problem; (2) methods and 
H^MSaures; and (3) summary of findings^ 



Gjustafson, "Teacher'^s PerceptTons of Social Relationships 

in ^elected County Vocational Schools in the State of New 
Jersey." Doctoral dissertation, Rutgers - The State University, 
1973. 



1 , The Problem 

The purpose of this study was to determine if a difference 
existed amon-g academic, related; and skills teachers' percep- 
t1ons of social relationships in selected county vocational 
schools in the State of New Jersey. In addition, the study 
took into account differences in the teachers* backgrounds and 
personal characteristics, such as- years of non-teaching work 
experience, type of work exoerience, major area of study, 
degrees held, number of years of teaching experience, number . 
of years In building, age, and sex. 

2, Methods and Procedures 

* 

The instrument used In the study was the Organizational 
Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) developed by Halpin' 
and Croft (1962), The questionnaire has eight subtests. Four 
of the subtests are concerned with the behavior of the teachers 
and four are concerned with the behavior of tlie principal. 

The OCDQ was administered in 6 full-time county vocational" 
schools which wer^e directed by county boards of vocational 
education. Of the 258 teachers responding to the questionnaire, 
' 95 were academic teachers, 34 were related teachers, and 129 
were skills teachers. . . 

* * . " " ^ 

The academic, related, and skills teachers' nean scores 
were compared^ on each of the OCDQ subtests and on openness 
scores by-the analysis. of variance statistic* Where significant 
differences occurred, the Scheffe test was used to determine 
which pairs of mean scores were different* 

3, Summary of Findinas 

There were no significant differences in mean scores among 
academic, related, and skills teachers on the subtest Disen- 
gagement . 

There were significant differences in mean scores among 
academic, related, and skills teachers on the subtest Hindrance . 
The related teachers had more positive mean scores in comparison 
to those of skills teachers. 



Summary of Findings (cont.) 



Significant differences were found in mean scores among ^ 
academic, related, and skills teachers on the subtest Esprit . 
The related teachers had more positive mean scores in comparison 
to those of academic teachers. , ' 

There were no significant differences in mean scores among 
the academic, related, and skills teachers on the subtest 
Intimacy . 

\ No significant" differences were found in mean scores among 
academic, related, and skills teachers on the subtest Aloofness . 

There were no significant differences in mean scores among 
academic, related, and skills ^ teachers on the subtest Production 
Emphasis. . ^ 

Significant differences in mean scores were found among 
academic,' related, and skills teachers on the subtest Consider- 
action . Related and skills teachers had more positive mean scores 
than academic teachers. 

' There were significant differences among the academic, 
related, and skills teachers* openness scores- Related and 
skills teach'ers had more positive mean scores than academic 

teachers. , 

j 

The teachers' mean scores on the OCDQ subtests and on 
openness scores in relation to their backgrounds and personal 
characteristics were tested using the analysis of variance and 
Scheffe test. Significant differences were found among teachers 
on the following variables: years of non-teaching work experience 
major area of'study; degrees held, number of years in building, 
|ge, and sex. 

It was cpncluded that significant differences existed among 
academic, related, and skills teachers' perceptions of social 
relationships in the vocational schools. Vocational schools 
have unique personalities or social climates. 
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Harris, *^ A Study of Selected Factor^s Associated with^the » 

Participation in- Emptoyment of RuraV Low. Income Adults/' ^ 
*Doctoral dissertation, University pf Illinois at Urbana - Qhampaign 
1973* . . ^ ^ 



1 . The Problem ' * 

r 

The primary purpose of , this study was to determine whether 
or not there are differences in selected aspects of commntmdnt 
*to work among rural, low income adults who were ]) employed, 
2) unemployed, and 3) out of the labor force (nonparticipatihg)- 

The dimensions of the data collected for the study were: . 
1. Family characteristics/ 2. Persqnal characteristics. 
3. Job seeking ihformati^on. 4. Occupational preparation ^and 
assistance. 5. Desired occupational preparation. 6.^ Employment 
history. 7. Work values • ^ 



2 . Methods and l^rocedures . ^ ^' 

The population consisted of all rural low income family 
unitso^n the seven county Economic ^Development Area of northejj;;n 
Vermont. ' A county was. randomly selected, and the population of 
rural low income family units identified. A random sample ^of 
43 family untts, stratified by^towhship, was drawn. Data 
v/ere collected from each adult^ 18-65 years of age and not in 
school, who was a member of a family 'unit in a rural restdente 
which had a 19,71 employment incqme that did riot exceed a level 
established from the variable poverty index used. 

Seven instruments developed by the investigator and . 
Super's Work^Vahjes Inventory wer^i administered to 73 adults in 
41 family units during April and May, 1972. 

The respondents' survey week labor force and employment 
status were grouped into -tfje *?ol lowing family unit "current 
participation in employment" groups: T. Dual heads. |)Qth of 
whom were employed or unemployed. 2. *Dual beads wirn one 
or. two labor force nonparticipantsr 3. Single heads who are 
either employed or nonparticipants. 

The 1971'! abor force and employment status for family*' 
units with dual heads were grouped into the -following ''1971 
participation in employment" groups: ^ 1. Dual heads, both of 
whom were employed or unemployed. 2. * Dual heads with one or 
two nonparticipants. c 

Analj^sis of variance, chi-square, t-test, and coefficient 
of correlation statistics were used to analyze selected data. 
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The labor marRet behavior..of the respondents in this 
study revealed cojisiderabl e 'movement among employment, *un- ^ 
*employmejTt, and nonparticipation. ^ 

1. " Current participation in Employment /' Of the 43 family 
untts in this study, 20.9 percent^ contained dual heads which 
were both classified as labor force piartici pants during the^ 
survey week; 4S:8 percent contained dual heads with one or 
both classified as nonparticipants during the survey week;, and 
30.3 percent contained a single head either employed or a 
nonparticipant during the survey week.^ ^ 

, ^2. " 1971 Participation in Employment . Of the 30 family 

units y/ith dual heads in \Ms s.jdy, 46.7 percent had-'both re- 
sponderfts in. the labor forcev during 19^ and 53.3 percent had 
one or m6re ironparticipants during f97;i. 

3. Survey Week Employment . > Fewer" than two-third$ (60.5^ 
percent) of the family units had employed^ adu^Us during the survey 
week. ^ ^ " 

4. / 1967*1971 Employment History . - A five-year employment, 
history (1967-1971) revealed a mean of 26 weeks of annual 
employment and nearly 60 w?eks of nonernploymeht for the 1967-1971 
period for all respondents^. 

*5. ^ Employment Income , , Income from employment provided 

approximately one-half the; income cr*iterion consideired necessary 

to meet the family economic requirements in the job environment 

of 1971. Sfngle heads received less employment income than dual 

heads. Single heads v/ere also more apt to be receiving nonem- 

Rloyment income, e.g., food stamps, public assistance, than dual 

heads. - . 

* • 

6. Despite numerous social and econbmic__handiccips, rural 
low income adults remain committed to work as a means of gaining 
certain extrinsic and intrinsic satisfactions. 

*7. Personal health and physical condition are exerting 
a constraint on employment for the nearly* one-third of the family 
units headed by a single unit, 

8. -Rural low income adults report a l^^rge amount of in- ^ 
Voluntary nonemploymeat. The nearly 60 weeks of nonempToy- 
ment during 1967-1971 reoortel in this study were primarily 
attributed to the economic climate, health factors, and the 
presence of chiTdren. 
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Summary of Findings (cont.) 



9. *Ei*ghty percent of the female* nonparticipants describing 
themselves as homemakers expressed a positive interest in 
employment if certain constraints Of .health, children, and a 
husbandJs negative attitude were satisfactorily resolved. 

* c- * 

10. Rural low income adults haveia limited network of ^ 
job information. The most frequently cited source^ wfere the^ 
informal means of direct employer contact and help^/anted 
advertisements. Direct employer contact and the state employ- 
ment office were judged most effective. ^ ^ 

11. Few rural low income adults report that they have 
never experienced a good job, fewer than 17 percent of the 
respondents in this study. 

12. ^ Rural low income adults desire to improve their occu- 
pational competence. Nearlj?^ two-thirds of the respond^ts 
mentioned one or more specific areas for which they desired 
training activities. 

. 13.^ The Work Values Inventory scores revealed that .in general 
the respondents judged the extri-hsic vaiues of economig rewards 
and supervisory relations to he most important and the intrinsic 
Values of management and esthetics to be least important to 
them. 
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Harris, M.R., "Developmental Patterns of Student Attitudes 
toward the World of Work and Relationships between Selected 
Correlates/* Doctoral dissertation. University of Georgia, 
1973. 



1 ♦ The Problem ^ * 

, The purpose of this study v/as: (1) to develop an instru- 
ment to measure attitudes toward selected occupations, (2) to 
investigate the developmental trends of the students' attitude 
tow ard the world of work, and (3) to examine the relationship 
betweenselected correlates and attitudes toward the occupations, 



Methods and Procedures 



The population for this study was 1,022 students in the 
.Comprehensive Career Education Model Schools (grades 3-12) of 
the Atlanta City School System. Four research instruments 
wer^ -administered in order to examine factors' at work in the 
process of the development of attitudes toward 9ccupations. 
The attitude scale. How I feel About Jobs , was developed to 
measureetudent attitudes toward selected occupations. A Things- 
Done Inventory was also developed to determine activities 
participated in related to the occupations. Other instruments 
used in the study v/ere the Kiddie Mach Scale and Coopersmith *s 
Self-Esteem Inventory. 



3. Summary of Findings 

Major conclusions of the study v/ere as follows: (1) Students 
attitudes toward the world of work did not become increasing, ' 
more complex as a function bf age. One factor appeared to 
be air that v/as necessary to describe the attitude domain in ^ % 
each grade level. Investigation of this dimension revealed 
the extracted factor may be that of socio-economic status 
associated with the occupations. (2) Jhe^e was a significant 
positive relationship between Machiavellianism and student 
attitudes toward occupations requiiring more contact with 
people in interpersonal relationships. (3) There was a 
positive relationship between the? socio-economic status (SES), 
a student aspiration and socio-economic §tatus (S^S) of 
parents aspiration for the student. (4) The higher socior 
economic students were more positively associated than lower 
socio-economic students with the -higher socio-economic status 
occupations. The lower the SES the more positive the relationship 
between SES and attitudes toward the lower socio-economic 
status occupations. (5) Significant positive relationships 
were found between attitudes toward the occupations dnd things 
(activities participated in) which^were related to t^ose occu- 
pations. (6) Females had' a more positive attitude toward 
traditionally female doipinated occupations th'an males, and 
males had a more positive attitude toward the traditionally 
male dominated occupations than females. (7) Blacks had a 
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Summary of- Findings (.cont*) 



more positive attitude, than whites toward all of the occupations 
examined except lawyer, farm owner or operator, United States 
PresidentMn^'d medical doctor. * . . 
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Ingram, F.J*, "A Study of Selected Honintenectual Variables 
among Groups of Students in a Tecbnical Institute/* Doctoral 
dissertation, Oklahoma State University, 1973. - 



1 • The Problem , . * 

The purpose of this study was^o- determine if there are 
any nonintellectual characteristics peculiar to successful 
technical students which can be used to increase the effective 
ness of counselors and administrators. ; 



.2. Methods and Procedures 

\x\ this study, 209 technical education students were tested 
^at the beginning of the fall qu^irter (1971), ^Subjects were 
selected from the total population at the State Technical 
Institute at Memphis, Tennesse^. Freshmen and, first-quarter 
second year students were tested on four variables: Personality, 
interest, values, and socioeconomic position. The students 
were tested on 31 scales of four selected instruments: Th6 
Omnibus Personality Inventory, the Kuder Preference Record, The 
Study of Values, and the Two Factor Index of Social Position. 
Dropouts froitJ 209 subjects were enumerated two quarters after 
the measure was^ administered. 

The specific questions posed in relation to this purpose 
were: 1) Are there any significant differences between 
(a) dropouts and persisting technical students, (b) entering 
freshmen and first-quarter second year students, (c) freshmen 
persistors and freshmen dropouts, or (d) freshmen persistors 
and first-quarter second year students when the scores of these 
groups on 31 scales measuring the variables of interest, values, 
-personality, and socioeconomic position are compared? 2) Are. 
there any significant differences. or characteristic profiles 
exhibited among (a) entering freshmen, first-quarter second- 
year students, dropouts, and persistors, or (^d) persisting 
freshmen, freshmen dropouts persisting seconi|, year students,, 
and second year dropouts when the scores of these groups on 
31 scales measuring the variables of interest, values, personality 
and socioeconomic position are compared? 3) Is there a sig- 
nificant difference or characteristic profile exhibited when 
the total group compared with the norm'l^roup on 31 scales 
measuring the variables of interest, value, personality, and 
socioeconomic position? Statistics were furnished by the 
2X2 factorial analysis of variance. 
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3. Summary of Findings 

It was concluded that technical education students at the 
participating institution do have nonintellectual chetracteri sties 
peculiar to Successful technical students and this information 
could increase the effectiveness of counselors and administrators. 
Differences between the dropouts and persisting students were 
found on six of the 3] scales, Differencres were'^found bet\^/een 
freshmen and second year students on 20 of the 31 scales. 

The result of this study tends to indicate that dropouts 
\and^ persisting students do exhibit characteristic profiles: 
vd*ifferences were found and discussed. It was concluded that* 
freshmen and isecond year technician students also exhibit 
characteristic profiles; however, the two groups followed the 
same pattern. 

Analysis of the data indicate that students at the parti- 
cipating institution tend to score differently than the norm 
population used to standardize the measures of selected variables. 
Technician students scored significantly higher on three scales 
and lower on 13 scales than did the norm group. 
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Jarmer, G.E., "A Study of Relationships betvveen Demographic 
Variables, Parental Attitudes and Parental Understanding of 
Career Education*" Doctoral dissertation, Kansas State 
University, 1974/ 



1 . The Problem ^ 

Since^ 1917 Congress has expanded its interest in education 
which relates to ^occupations. Career educatitin, as an emer^ging 
cor^cept, has drawn the interest of educators. The purposes 
of this study ,was to determine if significant relationships 
existed between parental involvement in K-6 school related- 
activities, parental attitudes tov/ard career education and i 
parental understanding of career education as introduced at the 
K-6 levels. Also considered were significantly related demo- 
graphic variables which affected parental involvement, attitudes 
and understands* ng of career education. 



2*s Methods and Procedures 

The study was undertaken at Topeka, Kansas, withfn Unified 
Scho9l District 437. All parents or guardians of K-6 children 
were eligible for participation. Children delivered, and 
retyrned to school; two opinionnaires (one for each parent) 
prepared by the researcher. Of the families possible, 81 ,29 per- 
cent were represented by returned japiTiionnaires from one or 
both parents* Statistical procedures were chosen to determine 
reliability of the ii^strument and relationships referred to 
in the problem ^tateniehts,. Those procedures were: coefficient . 
alpha, item analysis, least squares analysis of variance and 
pooled within cell correlation coefficients. For all statistical 
analysis, the *0§ level of significance was used. 



/3 * Summary of Findings 

Findings indicate that sex, educational level and age of 
parents are significantly (p.<^.05) related to parental attitudes 
toward career education. Grade of oldest K-6 child, educational 
level and age of parents are significantly related to parental 
involvement in K-5 school related, activities associated specifi- 
cally with career edirciation while children's attendance center, 
sex of parents, grade of oldest K-6 child are significantly 
related to parental involvement in K-6 school related activities 
not associated specifically with career education. Children's 
attendance-center, sex of parents, number of K-6 children in 
family,, grade of oldest K-6 child, educational level of parents 
and "income level of family are significantly related to parental 
understanding of career education. 
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Summary of Findings (cont.) 



' Correlation coefficients ranging from .08 to .55 were found 
to exist between parental Involvement parental attitudes -and 
parental understanding of career education. All were sig- 
nrficant at the .05 level. 

Responding K-6 parents^did demons tratfe a positive |ittitude 
toward career education; however, female parents tended to the 
more positive than male parents. Also, parents reporting higher 
educational levels and younger ages were more positive in their 
attitude than parents with fewer years of education and parents 
who were older. 

Parents whose oldest K-6 child was in the 5th grade v/ere 
^more involved in {all listed K-5 school related activities. 
Parents whose occupation was agriculture^in nature were more 
involved in K-6 school related activities associated specifically 
with career education thin Were 'parents with other occupational 
pursuits. Similarly, parents whose educational level was between 
J 3 and 16 years of schooling were more involved than parents .with 
more or less schooling. Attendance center of children seemed 
to make a difference in how involved parents were in K-6 school 
activities not associated specifically with career education. 
Female parents were also more involved in similar school activi- 
ties than were their male counterparts. . ^ 

The attendance denter of children was instrumental in 
affecting parental understanding of career education. Females 
tended to better understand career education than male parents. . 
There was evidence to indicate that parents with only one K-6 
child better understood career education than did parents wjth 
more K-6 children. * Parervts whose oldest K-6 child was in"the 
3rd grade better understood career. education than did parents whose 
oldest K-6 youngster was, enrolled in other grades.. More under- 
standing of career education was also exemplified by parents with 
higher family incomes and greater levels of personal education. 
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Kerr, S.W., "The Effects of Career Education Inservice Classes 
on the Career Maturity of Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grade 
Students."* Doctoral dissertation, Kansas State University, 
1974. 



1 . The Problem 

This study was conducted to determine the change in 
career maturity and job recognition of sixty, severrth, and „ > 
eighth grade students whose teachfers participated in career 
education inservice classes. These classes were made available 
in the following four north central Kansas unified school 
districts: Unified School District #273^ Unified School * 
District #272, Unified School District #279, and Unified School 
District #299. Unified School District #28& served as t+ie 
control group for the study. A total of "fifteen 3-hour 
classes was conducted throughout the academic year 1972- 
1973 with "over 85 per cent of the teachers in grades K-8 
attending these sessions regularly. , The career education 
course was offered by Kansas State University and was^ 
conducted at a centrally located school for convenience to 
the teachers of all the participating districts. , . 

These classes attempted to do several things for the 
.teachers: (1) Establish a philosophy of career education, 

(2) Present the background of and reasons for career education, 

(3) Explain the concept of ^icaraer education, f4) Provide 
means of implernenting the concept ir the classroom, and 

(5) Help the teachers in actually implementing the concept in 
their classrooms • 



2. Methods and Procedures 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students from these 
four districts comprised the population in the experiinental 
group. The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students^ from 
Unified School District #ZoO ^.omprised the population in^ 
. the control ^roup. The experimental group involved th£\407 * 
students who took the pretest in tm fall of 1972 and the ^/ 
posttest in the spring of 1973. Likev^ise, the control group 
involved 166 students who took^he pretest and posttest at 
the same time as the experimental group. 

The Career Maturjty Inventory developed by John 0. Crites 
was chosen as a testing instrument. The^Attitude Scale and 
.tffe Competence Test, Part 11, Knowing About, Jobs were used. 
These sections were used as they were constructed^ to measure 
the progressive change which underlied emerging career 
awareness, exploration, and career decision making, Knowingi 
About Job^ also measured diversity of knowledge of specific \^ 
jobs. 
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Methods and Procedures (cont.) 

The t-test for independent samp^les was used to determine 
if the career maturity and the knowledge *of jobs of the 
population in the experimental group was significantly raised 
after their teachers had taken the career education cTaSses. 

J ■ ' " ^ 

3 . Summary of Findings 

The findings indicated the following results: (^1) A 
significant difference was found in the fhean gain score on the 
Attitude Scale with the experimental group gaining signifi- 
cantly more than the control group (t=2.721, = 571 , p. .05) 

swith k t-score of -2.721 as significant; (2) A significant 
difference was found in* the mean gain scores on Knowing About 
Jobs li/i'th the experimental group gaining significantly more 
than trie control group (t - -2»721,*df ==571, p v .05)with 
the^t-score of -2.271 as significant; (3) No significant 
difference was found in the achievement of students iri the 
experimental group when their teachers did not attend the 
career education classes as compared to the achievement of 
the control group on the Attityde Scale (t = -0.623, df = 252, 

. P .05); (4) A significant difference was found in the mean 
gain scores on Knowing About Jobs where the portion of the 
experimental group whose teachers did not attfend the career 
education classes scored significantly higher than the 
student's in the control group (t = -3.085, df = 25^, p .05) 
with a t-score of -3.0£15 as significant. 

In addition^ to the above tests, the analysis of variance 
was |USed to test the mean gain scores on'the /Attitude Scale by 
sex '^hd grade for the experimental group. No significant „ ^ 
diffeYence was found 1n the mean gain scores by sex, although 
on the pretest, females scored significantly higher than 
males. A significant difference was found by grade in the 
mean gain jcores with the^ sixth grade gaining the most, 
following l)y the eighth and seventh grades, respectively. 
On the pretest the mean career maturity scores increased 
with an increase in grade. 

It was tljus?^ concluded that there was a significant ^ 
relationship betw^een the carefer education classes and the 
increase in career maturity by those students whose .teachers ' 
atteoded the classes in the sixth, seventh, and eighth gradts. 
It was also concluded that teachers in the experimental 
group who did not attend the career education classes had 
a misconception that career education was for a knGw4f'dge of 
jobs only. 
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LaMay, L.J., "Effects of Two Instructional Strategies upon 
Student Achievement and Retention in Arithmetic and Career 
WJowledge at the Fourth Grade Level.'' Doctoral dissertation, 
University of Missouri - Columbia, 1975. f^ 



1 . The Prol5i(-ein 

The purpose of this study v^as to compare, experimentally, 
two instructional strategies and ascertain their effect upon 
the scores attained on arithmetic and career knowledge achieve 
ment and retention tests by fourth grade students. The two 
instructional strategies were: (1) segregated strategy - 
arithmetic content (linear measurement) taught .separately 
from related career Information content (carpentry); and 
(2) integrated strategy - arithmetic content (linear measure- 
ment) taught simultaneously wi'th related career information 
content (carpentry). 



2. Methods and Procedures 

ilontcTair Elementary School was randomly selecte?} from 
among the eleven elementary schools within the Milliard Pubnc 
School District, Omaha, Nebraska. All fourth grade students 
attending Montclair Elemehtary were identified by ^ex. A . 
random sample of twenty-six males and twenty-six females was . 
drawn. Each individual was randomly assigned to one of the ^ 
treatment' groups . 

Four testing instruments were developed by the researcher, 
validated by a panel of five fourth grade teacher consultants, 
arid pilot tested. Two of the instruments w^re i^sed to obtain 
linear measurement post-test*and retention test measures and 
two of the instruments were used to obtain carpentry post- 
test and retention test measures. 

The treatments were administered from Wednesday, November 13, 
1974, to Tuesday, November 25, 1974. Treatment Group A 
(segregated strategy) met from 10:00 to 11:00 and^Treatment 
Group B (integrated strategy) met from 11:00 to 12:00 for 
nine consecutive school days. The post-tests were administered 
,pn Wednesday, November 27, 1974, and the retention tests were 
administered two weeks later. 



3. Summary ''of Findings 

No significant df/ferences were found for overall effects 
(treatment, sex, and treatment by sex interaction) on post- 
test scores /(arithmetic and carpentry). Therefore, it ma/ 
be concluded th'at teaching linear measurement and carpentry 
simultaneously is no more effective in ternjs of initial 
achievement than teaching these content elements in separate 
and distinct lessons. 
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Summary of Findings (cont.) / ^ 

Even though no significant differences were found when 
overall treatment effects or overall sex effects on retention 
test scores (arithmetic and carpentry) were studied, signi- 
ficant findings were revealed for treatment by sex inter- 
action effects as follows: ^]) the arithmetic and carpentry 
retention test scores attained by males in Treatment Group A 
were significantly higher, than those scores attained by 
females in Treatment Group h (2) the arithmetic retention 
test scores attained by males in Treatment Group A were 
significantly higher than those scores attained by males in 
Treatment Group B; and„ (3) the carpentry retention test scores 
attained by females in Treatment Group B were significantly 
higher than those scores attained by females^ in Treatment, 
Group A. Therefore, it may be concluded that teaching linear v 
measurement and carpentry in separate and distinct lessons is 
a more effective instructional approach in terms of retention 
for males than integrating it and teaching it simultaneously. 
Integrating carpentry with linear measurement and teaching 
both simultaneously is a more effective instructional approach 
in terms of retention for females than teaching carpentry 
in a separate and distinct lesson* 

When the difference scores (arithmentid and carpentry 
retention test scores minus post-test scores) were analyzed, 
no sigaificant differences were found for overall treatment 
effAts, sex effects, nor treatment by sex interaction effects- 
Therefore, it may be concluded that teaching linear measurement 
and , carpentry .•;imultaneously is no more effective, in terms 
of the difference between scores of initial achievement and 
retention, than teaching these content elements in separatg^and 
distinct lessons. 
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Leddy, P.S,, "Attitudes of Guam Bus-iness Manigers and Public 
School Teachers toward Work Conqepts of Career Education/' 
Doctoral dissertation, Kansas State University, 1975, 



1 . The Problem ; ^ 

With a major thrust being given by tne Department of 
Education for thej implementation of the career education con- 
cept of Guam, infprmation was desired about the attitudes of 
the island population toward specific concepts of career 
education. The problem guiding this study was one created 
" by the fact that a systematic investigation on the attitudes 
of Guam public sthool teachers and island business managers 
toward the work concept of career education had not been 
conducted, 

' The objectives of this study were: 

1. *To review literature pertaining to the work concepts 
of career education. 

2. To ascertain the differences between the Guam public 
school 1:eachers and business qjanagers in attitudes toward 
the work concepts of career' education. 

3. TTo determine the differences between teachers on the 
basis of their residency status in their attitudes toward 
the work concepts . - 

4. To analyze the relationship between attitude and the 
.degree of dpgmatism-. 

2. Methods and Procedures 

A random selection of teachers and of business managers 
were examined by means of a three-part opinionnaire: (1) Work 
Concepts Attitude Scale, (2) Short-Form Dogmatic Scale, and 
(3) Personal Data Form. The.teacher sample was further 
divided into two groups baseti on their Guam residency status 
and incorporated in several comparisons to determine whether 
they were independent with respect to thte criterion variables. 
Six null hypotheses relative to objectives 2, 3, and 4 were 
generated and tested at the .05 level of significance. 

3* Summary of Findings 

The general conclusion from analysis fo data relative 
to objective 2 was that there was no significant difference 
^between public school teachers and business managers in their 
overall attitude toward the work concepts. However, the 
analysis revealed statistically significant differences between 
the two populations in attitudes relative to specific work 
concepts. 
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Objective 3 sought to investigate the difference in attitudes 
toward work concepts of career education among permanent resi- 
dent teachers, non-permanent resident teachers, and business 
managers. Although thei analysis of variance did not show 
. that the. three groups differ among themselves in their attitudes ^ 
toward all 29 work concepts as a whole, the groups did differ 
significantly on twelve of the items. 

Relative to objective 4, analyses were made to investigate., 
(1) the between group differences in scores on the dogmatism 
scale, and (2) the relationship between dogmatism and work 
concept attitude. The t-test analysis showed that the business 
managers were significantly more dogmatic than all teachers. 
Tfie ANOVA revealed a statistically significant F-value in the 
cjDmparison of scores among the permanent resident teachers, 
non-permanent resident teachers, and business managers; and 
Tukey Multiple Comparison test reported that three groups were 
significantly different in all pairwise comparisons with re- 
spect to dogmatism scores. 

The Pearson protluct moment correlation test did not reveal 
any statistically significant relationship between dogmatism 
and attitude toward work concepts in any of the groups studied. 

^ The general conclusion from reviewing literature for this 
study was that there is an abundance o^ material available 
concerning the theoretical framework of career education to 
guide Guam leaders in drawing preliminary plans to, institute 
career education in the island's schools. The review showed 
that career education experts strongly emphasized the need for 
local grassroots assessment prior to the implementation of the 
career education concept. Literature concerning research 
studies on attitudes toward work concepts of career education 
was limited^ 

The general implication of ' the study is that the Guam Public 
School teachers and island business managers shared a strong 
desire to see the work concept implemented in the school system • 
Neither the residency 'status of the teachers nor the degree of 
dogmatism in teachers br business managers on the island should 
prfesent barriers to the implementation af the work concept 
of career education* 
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Looney, E.F., "Effects of Uork 'Orientati on Curriculum Materials 
on Attitudinal and InformationaI,Acquisition for High School 
Girls." Doctoral dissertation', University of Missouri - Columbia, 
1974. i 

1 , The Problem 

'The purpose of this study wa,s to compare two different 
type^ of work orientation curriculum materials in an attempt 
to identify .which was most effective in relation to infor- 
mational acquisition and attitudinal acquisition of high 
school girls. The effect, if any, of high or low intellectual 
ability upon the mean scores obtained for each treatment group 
was to be ascertained, " 

^ , " 1 

2, Methods and Procedures 

The femjale subjects for this study were drawn from .the 
junior and senior classes of Mena High School in Mena, Arkansas, 
The experimental treatment groups participated in two types of 
work orientation curriculum units. One treatment group received 
traditional work orientation instructip, general ly, directed 
toward both sexes. A second treatment group received modified 
work. orientation instruction, directed to the career planning 
nee^s of girls. These two curriculum treatment groups were 
further subdivided into high and low intellectual ability levels 
oh the basis of scores on the Iowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment, making four treatment groups, altogether. 

Attitudes toward women and the world of work were measured 
hy the World of Work Scale* (WOW). Knowledge about women and 
the world of work was measured by an instrument developed by 
the investigator. Two-way analyses of variance among the 
four groups w^re computed for the questions on the knowledge 
instrument and for the scales on the W0W by treatment and 
intel 1 igence l^evel , 

'v. 

3, Summary of Findings ^ 

The principal significant results were: 

1. The subjects in the high treatment groups showed a 
significantly greater effect for informational acquisition than 
the subjects in the low group. 

2. The subjects in the high treatment groups showed a 
significantly greater effect for economic mobility attitude toward 
women and the world of work than the subjects in the low groups. 
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Sunrmary of Findings (cont.) 



3* The subjects in the high treatment groups showed a 
significantly different effect for role security .attitude 
toward women apd the world of work than subjects in the low 
groups. . ^ 

4. The subjects in the modified treatment groups showed 
a greater .effect for challenge attitude toward women and the 
world of work than subjects in the traditionaV groups. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the results 
of this study: 4, 

1. Informational acquisition about women and the world 
of work is not affected significantly by work orientation 
curriculum treatment, but is affected^by intelligence level. 

2* Attitudes toward women and the world of work are 
affected by intelligence level in the cases of the attitudes 
toward economic mobility and role security of women with 
reference to the world of work.* 

3. Attitudes toward women and the world of work are not 
affected by modified curriculum treatment except in the case of 
attitudes toward the challenge of women with reference to the 
world of work. " 
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McKaVi D,J., "Analysis of Selected Wct^ Factors Influencing 
Vocational Student Occu - Style." Doctoral Dissertation, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 1974. 



1 . The Problem . . ■ ^' " ^ 

The contemporary occupational structure is comprised o f ^ 
numerous complexities associated with work adjustment as ii 
relates to vocational students, Information was needed per- 
taining to selected work factors involved rn the work e^djustment 
process. Specific data was needed concerning: . 1 ) affective 
orientations heTd toward meaning and^ value of work, and 2) work 
and its relationship to job satisfaction and job productivity of 
vocational education students from high schools in Missouri, 

The purpose of the study were to ascertain; 1) whether or 
not meaning and value of rfork orientations of selected twelfth* 
grade vocational students (students) were different from work 
orientations of vocational graduates (workers) after one year of 
work experience, 2) whether or* not the woricer^s with intrinsic 
work orientations displayed higher job satisfaction than their 
extrinsically work oriented counterparts, and 3) whether or nct^ 
the worfir§rs with intrinsic work orientation's exhibited greater jobf 
productivity than their extrinsically work oriented counter- 
parts, and whether or not high job satisfaction workers displayed? 
greater job productivity than their low job satisfaction counter-: 
parts* ^ . ; 



2* Methods and Procedures 

. Two hundred and twenty-six matched pairs of students and 
workers in Missouri, (stratified into urban, suburban, and non- f 
metropolitan categories) were statisically compared regarding i 
affective orientations toward meaning and value of work. The i 
students were randomly selected from thirteen school districts j 
and matched with the workers bn five major demographic, characteristics 

^ , ' ^ I 

Collection of data from the student sample was accomplished 
by direct survey techniques at the participating schools. Thef 
worker sample (all 1973' vocational graduates from the same schbol 
district as the student sample) and immediate .supervisors werd 
surveyed by the mailed questionnaire technique. The studentsf 
completed the Meaning. and Val ue of Work Scale and Student : ^ 
Demographic Information SheeE The workers compl eted the Meahing 
and Value of Work Scale , Vocational Student Demographic Information 
Sheet , and the Job Satisfaction Scale . The worker^ job perfotfmance 
was evaluated by their immediate supervisors via completion 6f 
the Jojb Productivity Seal e\ 

Seventeen hypotheses were formulated to analyze selecte^d work 
factors and were tested at the .10 level of significance, thirteen 
hypotheses were analyzed using a t-test and four hypotheses: required 
using a one-way analysis of variance. i 
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3. Sumrrary of Findings 

The study revealed that: 1) the workers were significantly 
higher in orientations toward meaning of wor;k than were the h 
students, 2) the workers were significantly more intrinsically 
work oriented in regard to value of work than the students, 
3) geographical locati<Dn has little effect on student Orientations 
toward meaning and valiJe of work, 4) geographical location has 
little effe'ct on worker orientations toward intrinsic work value 
development, 5) geographical location has a significant effect on * < 

worker orientations toward meaning of work with nonmetropol itan 
workers showing- a^, broader and more mature perception of work 
meaning as it^ relates to their work lifestyle, 6) the intrinsically 
work oriented workers revealed a significantly higher degree of 
both job satisfaction and job productivity when compared with 
their extrinsical ly work oriented counterparts, 7) the high job 
satisfaction workers displayed a:,significantly higher level of 
job productivity than their low job satisfaction counterparts. 

The following conclusions were drawn: 1) vocatidhal 
graduates fallowing one year of v/ork experience can be expected 
to (A) have broader and more matare orientations toward meaning 
of work and (B) possess a more intrinsic work value^ structure 
than students, 2) location of residence can be expected to , have 
no effect on meaning and value of work orientations of stu^nts 
and workers with the only exception being significantly higher 
intrinsic work value orientations of nonmetropol itan workers, , 
3) workers with intrinsic work orientations can be expected to 
display' higher job satisfaction and higher job "productivity than 
workers with extrinsic work orientations, and>4) workers 
expressing high job satisfaction can be expected to exhibit a 
greater level of job productivity than low job satisfaction workers. 

In summary, vocational educators should more consciously 
consider, the importance of psychological and sociological work 
factors in the work adjustment process. 
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Mecagni, R-A», "Academic TeachersV Views on Career Education." 
Doctoral dissertation, Colorado State University, 1975. 



1 . The Problem 

S- Junior high school mathematics, science, social'^studies, 
and English teachers in Colorado were surveyed to determine: 
(1) The degree they believe their subjects can contribute 
to the achievement of eight goals of career education: self- 
awareness, educaJti'Onal awareness, career awareness, economic 
awareness, decision makirtg, skill awareness, employability 
awareness, and atti tud^siand appreciations^ (2) Which Of 
three methods of curriculum organizatioh (infusion, separate 
unit, cJr separate class) they felt would most 'effectively.^ 
achieve the eight goals* The "teachers sample^were also 
grouped with regard to teaching experience, career education 
'orientation, cind work experience. ^-^ 



2. Methods and Procedures ^ 

A survey instrument that consisted of two questions (one 
for degree and one for method) for each of the eight goal 
statements, or a total of sixteen questions was developed*. 
Of the 110 junior high setepls in the state of Colorado, 30 
were randomly selected as sample schools. From each sample 
school, a mathematics, science, social studies, and English 
teacher were randomly selected to complete the survey instrument* 

Analysis of variance was used to determine differences 
amohg groups of respondents ,^ and the Pearson product-moment corre 
latlon^coefficient was used to test for correlations between 
responses to degree and method. Differences and correlations 
were considered significant at the .05 level of confidence. 



3. Summary of Findings 

K Academic teachers believe that their subjects can 
contribute "moderately to much" to the achievement of the 
eight gpals. 

2* Mathematics teachers believe their subjects can 
, contribute more to self awareness, educational awareness, and^ 
skill awareness than the other academic teachers bel4eve 
their subjects can* f * 

3, Social studies teachers believe their subjects can 
contribute more to economic awareness than the other academic h 
teachers believe their subjects can. ^ 

4. Academic teachers believe their subjects can contri- . 
bute more to self awareness ,^ atid attitudes and appreciations 
and less to decision making. 
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Suffinary of Findings (cont.) 



5* Teachers with much teaching experience (tic re than 
five years), did not differ from teachers wiliii liVtle 
teaching experience with regard to the degree they believe 
their subjects can contribute* 

6- With the exception of employabil ity awareness, 
teachers with career education orientation viewed the degree 
their subjects can help as being higher than did teachers 
with little career education orientation* 

8. Teachers with much work experience (more than two 
years full time) viewed the degree they believe, their subjects 
can help achieve employability awareness as higher than did 
teachers with little work experience* 

9* Academic teachers afe inclined toward infusion as 
the most effective curriculum approach to career education* 

10* Mathematics and science teachers feel thai: educational 
awareness and skill awarenesrs are more effectively achieved 
through a higher degree of infusion than do social studies and 
English teachers* 

IK English and social studies teachers feel that economic 
awareness is more effectively achieved through a higher 
degree of infusion than do mathematics and science teachers* 

12* Teachers who believe their subjects can contribute 
to the achievement of the goals had a tendency to favor infusion* 

It was conclude^ that: 

1* Academic teachers in the junior high sdhools of 
Colorado believe their subjects can help achieve the goals 
of career education* 

2* Academic teachers' fi^m of their subjects ' capability 
of achieving some career education goals differ* 

3* Career education orientation effects positively 
teachers^' views of subject capabilities* 
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Mendelson, S.R..^, "Relationship b'^ween Innovative Teachers 
and Student Acfiievement and Career Aspi rations. Doctoral 
dissertation, Colorado State liniversity, 1973* 



1 . The Problem 

*• 

. The purpose of iJie study was concerned with identifying 
the type of innovativ^ teacher who made the most significant 
impact on student 'Achievement and career chbice, and whether 
or not the use of innovative ideas and methods was effective 
in helping the students achieve better ahd chooser career. 



2* iMethods and Procedures 

The investigator gathered general and demographic 
information from a limited sample of teachers as welT^ as 
information about the types of innovative ideas and methods 
employed by the teachers. Analysis of variance, was used to 
test any significant differences between factors identified 
by the Instructor's Recordkeeping Inventory (IRI) and 
student achievement scores, idenitified by the Recordkeeping 
Achievement Inventory (RAI). 



3. Summary of Findings 

Since the investigation was limited in scope in terms 
of not having a large random sample, the investigator had to 
rely on teachers who were willing to participate in this 
exploratory type of study in a course in recordkeeping* 
Consequently the investigator found that a^vhriety of teacher 
facotrs made no significant impact on student achievement 
including years of teaching experience, years of salaried 
work experience, years of teaching recordkeeping and 
percent of time devoted to teaching recordkeeping. Howe\ifir, 
the investigator did find a significant positive relationship 
between the frequency of adoption of innovative ideas and 
methods by the teacher and student achievement. 
\ 

The students irtdicated that the teachers who employed 
classroom assignments, job <;inTulation and their own work^ 
experiences made more of an iiftpact on student career choice 
than counseling and career tests. ^ 

Since the investigator *s conclusions were limited to 
the teachers ,c^rid their students identified in the study, 
further research is recommended employing a more rigorous . 
design in determining the population so any further results 
may be more cbnclusive. 
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O'Banwon, J.E., "The Effect of Constructional Activities in an 
In-Service Program on Career Education Knowledge and Attitude 
of Elementary Tea'^hers," Doctoral dissertation. University 
of Missouri - Cqlumbia* 



1 • * The Problem , 

The purpose of this study was^to ascertain the effect of 
two in-service programs involving constructional acitivites 
differing in duration on the career knowledge and attitude 
' of elementary teachers. 

More specifically, the study attempted to answer the following 
questions: 

1. To what extent wilT elementary teachers involved ^ 
in a constructional activity oriented in-service career 
education program gain career knowledge? How will this 

level of knowledge compare with* the career knowledge of 
teachers not involved in such a progi^am? How will this level 
* of knowledge compare with the career knowledge of teachers 
involved in a program that involves twice as much time due to 
increased participation in constructional activities? 

2. To what extent will the attitude of elementary 
teachers involved in a constructional activity oriented in- 
service career e'ducation program compare with the attitude 
of teafhers not involved in such a program? How will this 
attitude compare with the attitudes of teachers not involved 
in such a program? How will this attitude compare with the 
attitudes of those teachers involved in a program, that^ 
involves twice as much time due to increased participation 
in constructional activities? 



2 . Methods and Procedures 

The sample used in the study consisted or sixty randomly 
selected.^ teachers from elementary schools in Boone County. 
Boone County is approximately midway between St. Louis,' 
Missouri and Kansas City, Missouri. 

The research design of this study is closely related to 
the post-test only control group design. The design neutralizes 
initial biases between the groups by randomization and also 
allows or provides maximum control of revel en t extraneous 
variables. 

The study included two treatments. Treatment A included 
the one-hour slide/tape presentation plus a brief hands-on 
introduction to those a<;tivities included in Project C.A.M.|?^. *s 
in-service training model. This introduction to constructional 
activities lasted for three house. 
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Methods and Procedures (cont.) 



Treatmerft B included the one-hour slide/tape presentation; 
those same introductory activities that^were included in 
Treatment A, pl^is several additional constructional activities 
that were listed by these project directors that responded to 
a survey conducted through C,A,M,P, The treatment also 
included, the planning of an activity to be incorporated in the 
curriculum being carried dut by the participating elementary 
teachers, plus the construction of a prototype. The time 
required for those activities ifi Treatment Group B was seven 
hours due to this increased participation in constructional 
acitivites. 

Two instruments were developed by the researcher to 
ascertain the career knowledge and career attitude of 
elementary teachers. The career attitude instrument was used 
to ascertain the attitude of teachers toward career education. 
The career knowledge instrument was used to obtain a measure 
of each elementary teacher's knowledge of the career education 
concept as it relates to the elementary school level. 

i 

3, Summary of Findings 

The effects of the two in-service programs Involving 
constructional activities, upon the career knowledge of the 
two groups of elementary teachers, as reflected by their 
test scores, was subjected to the one way analysis of variance 
technique. As a resuU of this analysis, the null hypothesis 
(HO-i), there wilUbe no significant difference among the 
mean scores on^ a post-test of career knowledge of Treatment 
Group A, Treatment Group B and Qontrol Group C was rejected, 

Utilizing the Newman-Kuels technique, a critical differ ance 
was found when all possible pair-wise comparisons were made 
between the knowledge scores mean of (1) Treatment Group A, 
(2) Treatment Group B and Control Group C. 

Further analysis of the data using the one way analysis 
of variance statistics revealed that the null hypothesis (HO2), 
which stated that there would be no significant difference 
among mean scores on an attitude scale of Treatment Group A, 
Treatment Group B and Control Group C was rejected. 

Again, using the Newman-Kuels technique, all pait^wise 
comparisons among means were made and a critical difference was 
found. 

In veiw of the finding of a (1) significant difference 
among the mean career knowledge test scores of the experimental 
and control groups, and (2) a critical comparison between all 
possible pair-wise comparisons it was concluded that (a) elemen- 
tary teachers involved in a constructional activity oriented 
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Sunnnary of Findings (contj 

in-service career education program will gain higher level of 
career knowledge than teachers not involved in such a program 
and (b) those involved in a similar program that^anvol ves , 
twice as much time due to increased participation in con- 
structional activities will develop an even higher leveT of 
knowledge* 

There was a significant difference in the attitude .toward 
career education among the treatment and control groups* In 
an effort to find the source of affect a critical difference 
between all possible pair-wise comparisons was faund* There- 
fore, it was concluded that (1) elementary teacher^ ihvolved 
in a constructional activity oriented in-serviqe career 
education program develops a more positive attitude toward - 
career education than teachers not involved in such a>rogram 
and (2) teachers involved in a similar program that involved 
twice as much time due to increased participation in constructional 
activities will develop an even ^more positive attitude* 
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Ohanneson, G.D., "Career Education Opinions of California High 
School Teachers." Doctoral dissertation, University of California^ 
Los Angeles, 1973. ^ 



1 . The Problem 

Career education, a blend of vocational and academic education 
is being advocated by many educational leaders as a possible 
solution to many of our current problems. Substantial amounts 
of federal and state education dollars are beginning to be spent 
" to develop career education concepts and practices at numerous 
school sites throughout the country. Since teachers will play 
an important role in developing and implemediting career education, 
it is essential to determine which teacher s^ibgroups support, 
and which are less supportive of this new coi^cept* It is also 
desirabl.e to determine wtiat types of backgrodpd experiences 
influence teacher opinions about career education. 



2. Methods and Procedures 

A stratified random sample of 900 California High School 
teachers was developed. Stratifications were based on popula- 
tion densities and teacher subject-matter specialities. An 
opinionnaire was designed to reflect components of career^ 
education deemed important by knowledgable, nationally known 
educators. This instrument obtained the opinions of teachers 
by means of thr^ different response modes: 1) to.^what extent 
should , 2) to what extent can , and 3) to what extent actually does 
the teacher or the school engage in career education. The 
opinionnaire statements and format were refined via a series of . 
pilot tests. 

■* * 

A rigorous mailout procedure resulted in a total return of 
over 82 percent. This procedure involved: 1) gaining the 
formal endorsement of bc^h'the California State Department of 
Education and the California Teachers Association, '2) utilization 
of a structured tnailout and follow-up process, and ^) a recti- 
fication method which legitimately eliminated some of the non- 
respondents in the sample. 

Data were analyzed by^means of electronic data processing, 
using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). 
The analysis included utilization of the Pearson product 
moment correlation coefficient to complete a factor analysis 
of the opinionnaire statements. The t-test procedure was also 
used to determine if significant differences existed between 
the indexes created by the factor analysis, ? 
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3* Summap/ of Findings 

Two discrete statement groups on the subject of career 
education emerged from the factor analysis* These were career 
education statements which teachers perceived of as; 1) Teacher/ 
Classroomroriented, and 2) School/Community-oriented* Teaching 
location as related to population density failed to emerge as 
a significant variable* Based on. the response pattern of 
subgroups of teacher specialists, the standard high school 
classification of vocational, general, and academic teachers 
was regrouped into: 1) Vocational/Industrial Arts teachers, 
encompassing all traditional vocational -education teachers plus 
industrial arts teachers; and 2) Academic/General teachers, 
including all traditional academic teachers plus teachers of art, 
music, and physical education* Neither years of teaching ex- 
perience nor sex of teachers yielded opinion differences about 
career education* Nonteaching work experience was a factor 
which yielded increased support of .career education* Information 
about and implementation of career education was a strong determi- 
nant of supportive opinions for career education. 



Recbmnendations based on this study centered around the 
need to make use of those teachers identified as supportive of 
career education; of the need to inform tedchers and prospec- 
tive teachers of ways to implement career education and to 
involve them in its practice; and of the need to reduce distinc- 
tions between teacher and school activities with regard to 
career education. 
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Poulin, D.A., **The Effects of Career Orientation on Vocational 
Interest and Occupational Plans.'' Doctoral dissertation, 
University of Connecticut, 1972. 



1 . The Problem 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the effects of a 
15-week career Orientation program on student vocational interest 
and occupal;ional plans. In connection with this investigation, 
the major hypotheses tested were: 

Hypothesis 1. There is^no significant difference in vocational 

interest'^and occupational plans being strengthened 
or weakened in terms of consistency with aptitudes- 
between^an experimental group exposed to career 
orientation and a control group not exposed to 
career orientation. 

Hypothesis 2, There is oo significant relationship of sex, 

socio-economic status, intelligence, and language 
background to vocational interests and occupational 
plans being strengthened or weakened— in terms of 
consistency with aptitudes— as a result of career 
orientation. 

Research Deisgn and Treatment of the Data 

The study was part of NOW (New Opportunities for Work)*- 
Project which is an exemplary, or pilot, program funded by the 
federal government in the Lewiston, Maine, Schooil District . 



2. Methodls-^ and Procedures 

The treatment groups, experimental and control, were 
selected from two jufiior high schools located in the twin cities 
of Lewiston and Auburn. Only Jthe experimental group was exposed 
to career orientation. Ninth grade students at both schools 
were randomly selected*, ' 

The Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) identified both 
vocational interests and occupationcil plans, while the General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) measured aptitudes. Both the OVIS 
and GATB were given as pretests to both groups. Upon completion 
of the^ 15-week career orientation program, both groups were 
posttested. This was done in order to determine if vocational . 
interest and occupational plans were strengthened or more consis- 
tent with aptitudes as a result of career orientation. This 
determination was made by compart fig the experimental group with 
the control group. 
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Methods and Procedures (coat.) 
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As part of the career orientation, the experimental group 
met for three periods per week for the IS^weeks* The curriculum ^ 
content of the program *was developed to parallel the 1965 
edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT)* The 
curriculum activities wet^e also geared to achieve the major 
program objective of Orienting students to the wide range of 
opportunities avail able- in the world of work* /The major portion 
of the subject matter for the career orientation program was 
presented by NOW personnel or members of -the pupil personnel 
service group* . 

In analyzing the data, each student's pretest and posttest 
scores were compared with each other to determine tf his vocatTonal 
interests and occupational plans were strengthened or more 
consistent with- his aptitudes* the student *s vocational 
intejpests and occupational plans were more* consistent with his 
aptitudes, this v/as considered a "strengthened change." If 
they remained the same, this was termed "no change*" Finally 
if they were less consistent with aptitudes, it was termed a 
"weakened change*" 

Every student was evaluated in terms of either a "strengthened 
change," "no change," or "weakened change*" Evaluations were > 
processed .using the chi square test for significance* 



3l Summary of Find'ings ^ ^ ^ « ^ 

Hypothesis 1 was rejected at the *02 level for vocational 
interest, and at*the *01 level for occupational plans* However, 
in both cases, the significance was in the opposite direction 
from that which was expected* That there were more students 
who experienced "weakened changes" than "strengthened changes*" 

Hypothesis 2 was accepted at the -05 level for both vocational 
Interests and occupat^'onal plan?^* 

On the basis of what was. found in this experiment, student 
vocational interests and occupa^tional plans were not strengthened 
or more consistent with aptitudes as a result of career. orientation* 
Furthermore, the characteristics, sex, socioeconomic status, 
intelligence, and language background were not found to be 
significantly^elated to vocational inter^f^ts and occupational 
plans being positively al termed, or more cotisi stent with aptitudes 
after career orientation* 

Findings of the study are inconclusive"* in that they do not 
^explain why students in the experimental group expressed greater ^ 
numbers of "weakened changes" than "strengthened changes," nor 
is the meaning of these changes known* 
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Powers, y.C, "The Relationship of Occupational Aspirations and 
Expectations to Selected Personals' Family, Community, and School 
Related Factors/* Doctoral dissertation, University of Kentucky, * 
.1974. ^ . 



1 . The Problem ^ ^ ' 

This study sought to answerl^two questions concerning the oc- 
cupational aspirations and expectations of ninth-grade students 
in the Hazard Educational Region (Region- XII) of eastern Kentucky • 
First, what is the level of occupational aspirations of the 
student? Second, what relationship exists between this level 
of occupational aspiration scores and selected factors: 
(1) personal, (2) family, (3) community, and (4| school -related? 



2 . Methods and Procedures - ^ 

The questionnaires were administered during April, *1973, 
Data were collected concerning: (!) idealistic and. real istic 
occupational aspirations and expectcitions at both long-range and 
imnediate time periods; (2) the relationship of these aspirations 
and ex^fectations to selected personal j, family, community, and 
schooT-related factors. 

The population for the study included 2,055' ninth-grade 
students in the Hazard Educational Region {Region XII) of 
Kentucky', who were present on the day which the questionnaire 
was administered* 



3* Summary of Findings 

The major findings indicated a significant relationsh-fp 
existed between the following variables: (1) birth order and 
level of occupational aspiration; (-2) student's self-esteem 
and occupational aspirations; (3) educational attainment of the 
parents and occupational aspirations of the student; (4) student's 

^perception of parental" interest in the student and occupational 
aspirations; (5) occupational status (prestige) of the father, 

-and occupational aspirations of the student; (6) total enrollment 
in the school and occupational aspirations; (7)* student's self-' 
perception of 'Miking" school and occupational aspirations of 
the student; (8) student's participation in school-related, 
extra or co-currtcular activities and occupational aspirations* 

No significant difference existed between level of occupational 
aspirations of males and female^^. Students living in small 
towns had slightly higher occupational aspirations than those 
]iving in^rural areas* Students whose mothers were gainfully 
employed had higher occupational aspirations than those whose 
mothers were ^not employed* 
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Summary of Findings (cont.) 



The following major conclusions were made concerning level 
of occupational aspirations of ninth-grade studertts irf Region XII: 
(1) students with high self-esteem scores tended to 'have higher 
levels of occupational aspirations; ^2) family related characteris 
tics, such as: parental interest in student, parental educational 
attainment, father's occupational status (prestige), and mother's 
being gainfully employed, were* positively related to the student^s 
level of occupational aspiration; however, the prestige^of the > 
mother*s occupation showed no relationship with the student's 
occupational aspi^affons; (3) students living in small towns Kad 
slightly higher levels of occupational aspiration than students 
living in the^ country; (4) students who are active in school ^ 
affairs and activities and who profess a "liking'' for school 
tend to have higher occupational aspirations; (B) students ^ 
enrolled in smaller schools had slightly^ higher occupational 
aspirations; (6) students presently enrolled in vocational courses 
had slightly lower levels of occupational aspirations, indicating 
a more rea»listic view of the world of work; (7) males and females 
have similar levels of occupational aspirations. 
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Rask, 6.0,, '*The Identification of Teacher Attitudes Related to 
Career Education and Attitudinal Change as a Result of In-Service 
Preparation/' Doctoral dissertation, Kansas State University, 
1973. 



1 • The Problem 

This study was conducted to determine: 1) the relationship 
between selected variables which affect teacher attitudes toward 
career education, 2) the afore' cited variables and career edu- 
cation categories, and 3) career education in-service pre- 
paration and teacher attitudes toward career educatijon* 



2, Methods and Procedures ^ 

The instrument utilized in the research, the Career Sig- < 
nificance Study, v/as developed by the writer and pilot tested* 
When the spl>t-halves test of reliability was applied, the in- 
strument test yielded a correlation coefficient of *700, 

Data was collected on the instrument from 176 elementary 
teachers of the cooperating schools in the Unified Schools 
Association for Vocational Education (U.S,A,V,EO consortium. 
The instrument was administered as a pre-test to all partici- 
pants prior to the beginning of^ im-service preparation and as a 
post-test immediately following the in-service preparation. 

Two statistical treatments were applied to data co fleeted* 
The stepv/ise regression was utilized to test the hypotheses: 
1) There will be no significant relationship' between identified 
teacher predictor variables and teacher attitudes tov/ard career 
education; 2) there will be no significant relationship between 
predictor variables and attitudes toward career education 
categorifis. The t-test for two related samples v/as U'tilized to 
test the remaining hypothesis: There will be no significant 
change in teacher attitudes toward career education as a result 
of in-service preparation* ^ 



3* Summary of Findings 

The stepwise regression analysis revealed a significant 
relationship di<i exist between teacher pnecjictor variables of: 
years of teaching experience* number of siBlings, recency of 
part-time work experience outside education, and in-service 
location* It furt^jer revealed significant relationships between 
teacher predictor variables and career education components* 
The t-test for two related samples revealed a significant * 
change in attitude as a result of in-service preparation (f= 
4*336, p. *05)* c 
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Summary of Findings (cont.) 



All three null hypotheses of the s^jj^udy were rejected. It 
was concluded that some teacher predictor vaViables are signifi- 
cantly related to both teacher attitudes toward career education 
and the categories of school role, community role, and career 
development • It wa§ further concluded that a significant 
attitudinal change occurred through in-serviee preparation. 

The investigator believes, as a result of the study findings, 
consideration in planning career education in-service preparation 
should include participant factors: years of teacher experience, 
recfency of all work experience outside education, teaching grade 
level, number of siblings, and location of in-service preparation 
activities* 
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Reyes, J.G,, "Career Education Opinions of California Elementary 
School Teachers." Doctoral dissertation, University of CaUfornIa 
Los Angeles, 1973. 



1 . Ihe Problem 

Career education, a blend of vocational, general and 
academic education, is currently advocated by many educational 
leaders as ^ possible solution to some of our current problems. 
Substantial ^amounts of federal and state education dollars have 
been allocated to develop career education concepts and practices 
at numerous school sites throughout the country. Since teachers 
wtll plc^y an important role in developing and implementing 
career education, it is necessary to examine teacher support 
to determine if certain teacher characteristics are more sup- 
portive of career education than oth*er characteristics. 



2, Methods and Procedures 

A stratified random sample of 601 California elementary 
school teachers was developed. Stratifications were based on 
urban-rural population densities and on large-small size of 
schools. An opinionnaire was designed to reflect components 
of career education deemed important by nationally known edu- 
cators,^ This instrument measured the opinions of teachers 
concerning the desirability of career education, to what 
extent teachers indicated their own capability to carry on 
career education, and to what extent teachers believed career 
education exists today, ^ - 

A rigorous mailoi:it procedure resulted in a total return of 
about 67. 4^^* This procedure involved gaining the formal en- 
dorsement of both the California State D^^partment of Education 
-and the California Teachers Association. 

Data were analyzed by treans of electronic data processing 
using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). 
The analysis included utilization of the Pearson product moment 
- correlation coefficient to complete a factor analysis of the 
opinionnaire statements. The t-test procedure was also used 
to determine if significant differences existed among certain 
teacher groupings and between the sections created by the factor 
analysis. 
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3* Summary of Findings 

Within each of two sections (Section I, pertaining speci- 
fically to elementary education, and Section II, pertaining 
generally to education as a whole), one discrete group of stateifients 
emerged from the factor analysis. These statements measured 
teacher opinions about career education. 

Location of teachers, whether in urban or rural areas, did 
not appear to affect teacher attitudes, nor did size of school* 
Teachers from lower grade levels (K-3) were^far more supportive 
of career education than teachers from upper grades (4-8), All 
teachers responded more strongly to Section I? statements , 
relating to general education rather than elementary education, 

t * - 
The amount of information about career education as well 

as the degree of its implementation were strong indicators of 

support for career education. Analysis also revealed that 

female teachers were more supportive of career education than 

male teachers* 

Questions pertaining to years of teaching experience and 
years of non-educational work experience failed to yield ex- 
pected attitude differences about career education. 

Recommendations based on findings of this study centered 
around the importance of utilizing the Strong support of 
informed teachers for career education, the need to continue 
informing teachers, and the wisdom of involving them in the 
implementation of career education practices^ It is especially 
recommended that lower grade^ level and female elementary school 
teachers be encouraged to aid in the promotion of career education. 
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^ Ricciuti, R*A,, ''An Analysis and CompariJ^on of the Knowledge and 
Attitude of Selected Vocational and Academic Teachers Toward 
Career Education/* Doctoral dissertation, Temple University, 1973. 

1 , The Problem 

The focus of this study was to measure and compare the 
-knotwiedge of , a^d attitude toward, career education held by 
selected vocational and academic secondary classroom teachers 
> in academic, vocational, and comprehensive high schools* 

2. Methods and Procedures 

The study included 15 randomly selected secondary schools 
within a 50 mile radius of Boston; five vocational^ five 
academic, and .five comprehensive high schooTs. The geographical 
area contained urban, suburban, and rural sites, including a 
cross representation of socio-economic groups* Thus, the 
schools were representative' of schools throughout the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

The settings utilized in this study produced the following 
four categories of randomly selected classroom teachers: 
1) twelve teachers in each academic high school; 2) twelve teachers 
in each vocational high, school; 3) twelve academic teachers in 
each comprehensive high school, and 4) twelve vocational teachers 
in eac^ comprehensive high school. The total population included 
240 secondary high school classroom teachers. 

Two 'instruments were developed to measure and compare tha 
attitude and knowledge of these teachers regarding career 
educartipn. Demographic data was not included. 

. y ■■■■ 

, The Semantic Technique was utilized for the attitude In- 
s1:rument. The instrument included four concepts (three ''dummy" 
stimuli plus career educatton) and adjectival response subscales 
taken from the Osgood evaluative scale index! The four concept' 
subscales contained nine bipolar adjectives with a seven-step 
dimension response scale. 

A weighted 30 item (five response) heterogeneous multiple 
choice instrufhent was developed to measure each teacher*s 
|pr.^'^-\^ knowledge of career education. 

'^^''''^^^^ validity of the knowledge instrument was accomplished 

through the utilization of a five member jury panel. Reliability 
and internal consistency were established through item factor 
analyses, and a test-fetest technique. A rel iabil ity coefficient 
for the knowledge instrument of .75 was established, using the 
Kuder-RicHardscn and Chronbach Alpha reliability coefficient. A 
Spearman-Brown Prophecy analysis of the .75 coefficient yeilded a 
.90 reliability coefficient for a similar knowledge instrument 
three times as long. Based on these reliability results. 
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^Methods and Procedures (cont.) 



rejection or non-rejection of the hypotheses was established at 
the .01 level of significance. 

The instruments were then personally administered at each 
site by the researcher to the samples on an en-bloc basis. 

The statistical methodology and procedures utilized to 
test the hypotheses included: 1) a means, standard deviation, 
and correl action by teacher group for all variables (Pearson 
Product-Moment Correlation) to test Hypothesis I; 2) a one-way 
analysis of* variance (ANOVA) for the knowledge of career education 
of all four teacher groups to test Hypothesis II; and 3) the 
Fisher t-test for all four groups regarding their attitude 
toward career education, to test Hypotheses III, IV, V. A step-wise 
multiple linear regressiln of attitude to knowledge for all 
teacher groups was also conducted • 



3. Summary of Finding^ 

The findings of the study included the following: 

<j 

1. ' There was no significant relationship among the knowledge 
of and attitude toward career education on the part of: 

a) vocational teachers and b) academic teachers. 

2. There was no significant difference between the vocational 
and academic teachers related to their know\edge of career education 

3. There was no significant difference between the vocational 
and academic teachers related to their attitude toward career 
education. 

(I " ^ 

4. There was no significant difference between the attitude 
toward career education on the part of vocational teachers in the 
vocational school and vocational teachers in the comprehensive 
high school . 

5. There was no significant difference between the attitude 
toward career education on the part of academic teachers in the 
comprehehsive high school or the academic teachers in the 
academic high school. 

It aPpear$*.to be of educational significance to note that 
the knowledge of career education was greater among academic 
teachers than vocational teachers:, while the atti tulle toward 
career education was more positive^ among the vocational teachers. 
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Rinas, R., "An Analysis of the- Effect of Short-Term Career 
Exploratory Programs on Selected Aspects of Vocational Development • 
Doctoral dissertation^, University of Connecticut, 1974. 



1 » The Problem 

The purpose of the study v/as to examine the effects -Of a 
one-ye'ar program of career exploration on various aspect5f^^of 
vgcational development of adolescent ninth grade boys with 
respect to awareness of self and the vocational world. Specifi- 
cally, the study investigated the effect of vocational exploration 
on the following four concerns:. 1) increased occupational 
decision-making ability in terms of being able to make more 
approprijcite or realistic choices which are congruent or in 
agreement with persp^naTity traits or patterns, 2) increased 
consistency or relatedness between the primary and secondary charac 
teri sties of the personality pattern in terms of increased 
agreement between the primary and secondary fields of occupational 
interest, 3) increased differentiation of personality pattern 
in terms of increased -focus or selectivity or interest in one^ 
occupational field to the exclusion or reduction of interest in 
other fields, and 4) -increased occupational aspiration between 
the preceding and current occupational choices. 



2. Methods and Procedures 



An ex post facto analysis design (Campbell and Stanley, 1963) was 
employed to asse^ss the effects of career exploration. The 
experimental group^ consisted of 43 students who had participated 
in career exploration, and the control group consisted of 32 
students who had been interested in career exploration but had 
been unable to do 'so. The Holland Vocational Preference 
Inventory provided the information which determined the 
individuaVs personality pattern in terms of Holland Sumrary- ' 
Code Occupational choices were converted to Hal land Occupational 
Codes through the use of the Holland Classification System for 
purposes of. comparing occupations to personality patterns or to 
other occupations. In addition, twb Holland tables were utilized 
to determine levels of agreement in terms of congruency between 
occupational environments and personality patterns or other 
occupational environments, and consistency between the primary 
and secondary personality characteristics. The t-test was 
utilized for all statistical analyses but one. The exception v/as 
that of consistency. For consistency, the chi square analysis 
was employed. The Dictionajy of Occupational Titles provided 
general educational development levels for each of the occupational 
choices to determine whether increases in occupational aspiration 
had occurred as a result of career exploration. 
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3. Summary of Findings 

The results of the various statistical analyses indicated 
that no significant increases^ had occurred at the ,05 level 
of probability with respect to the fqur concerns stated pre- 
viously. The results proved inconclusive in terms of defending 
or rejecting short-term career education as a viable alte»^native 
since the study was limited to the four concerns- Various 
phenomena observed during the study indicated the need to ex- 
amine the effect of career education on other factors. These 
other factors provided the basis for the recommendations and 
implications. 
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Santoro, F.M., "Career Education Opinions of California Junior 
High School Teachers.** Doctoral dissertation j University of 
/'California, Los Angeles, 1973. 



1 . The Problem 

Career education, a blend of vocational, general and- 
academic education, is currently advocated by many educational 
* leaders as a possible Solution to some of our current problems. 
Substantial amounts of federal ^nd state education dollars 
have been allocated to develop career education concepts, and 
practices at numerous school sites throughout the country. 
Since teachers will play an important role in developing and 
implementing career education, it is necessary to examine 
teacher support to determine if certain teacher characteristics 
are more suppoi^tive of career education than other characteris- 
tics. * 



2. Methods and Procedures 

A stratified random sample of 900 California junior high 
.school teachers was developed. Stratifications were based on 
Iirban-rural population densities and teacher subject-matter 
specialities. An opinionnaire was designed to reflect components 
of career education deemed important by nationally known ed- 
ucators. This instrument measured the opinions of teachers 
about how desirable teachers feel career education is, to what 
extent teachers feel they have the capability to carry on 
career education and to what extent teachers feel career 
education exists today. V 

A rigorous mailout procedure resulted in a total return 
of about 79%. This procedure involved gaining the formal 
endorsement of both the California State Department of Education 
and the California Teachers Association. In addition a 
structured follow-up procedure vlas used to secure a higher 
return from non-respondents. """^ 

Data was analyzed by means of electronic data processing 
using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). 
The analysis included utilization of the Pearson product J 
moment^ correlation coefficient to complete a factor analysis of 
the opinionnartre statements. The t-test procedure was-elso 
used to determine if significant differences existed between 
certain teacher groupings and between the indexes created by 
the factor analysis. 
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Two discrete groups of statements emerged from the factor 
analysis. These were opinionnai^e statements which measured 
teacher attitudes about classroom oriented teacher concerns 
(Index I) and community oriented teacher concerns (Index II). 

Location of teachers in urban or rural area did not appear 
to affect teacher attitude though subject matter did. Vocational 
teachers were far more supportive of career educatiotK^han 
either general or academic teachers. Industrial arts- teachers 
resDonded strongly to career educjrtion at a level similar to 
vocational teachers. All teachers responded more strongly to 
classroom oriented statements than they did to statements 
concerning community involvement in education. 

Information ^bout career education and implementation of 
career education was a strong determinant of support for 
career education. 

Years of teaching experience, years of non-educational 
work experience and sex did -not yield expected attitude 
differences about career education. 

^ Recommendations based on this study centered around the 
need to utilize vocational teachers' strong support of 
career education, the need to continue informing teachers, and 
the need to involve them in implementation of career education 
practices. The implications of teachers' opinions about the 
involvement of parents, industry, labor and the professions 
in the educational process suggested further recommendations. 
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Schoenike, J.W., "'Job Training Attitudes Held by Office and 
Industrial Students and Office and Industnal Employed Graduates.'^ 
Doctcral dissertation, University of Illinois, Urbana, 1974. 



The primary problem of the study was to identify attfitudes 
toward job training as held by vocational education students 
in training and by empToy^d graduates. The design^ of the 
study was organized around three research questions; 1) Do 
vocational education students view their vocational education 
job training the S-ame at the end of their job training as they 
do after having been employed full time? 2) Are there differences 
in the way vocational education office students and employed 
graduates, and vocational education industrial students and 
employed graduates view tbeir job training? 3>^ Do students 
and employed graduates of vocational education job training 
programs who have had part-time work experience express an 
attitude toward job training which is different from that of 
those students and employed graduates who have not had- part- 
time work experience^. 

Attitudes toward four, mpijor areas of job trr.ainihg were 
identified for examination in the research. They were: occupa- 
tional skill, occupational Icnowledge, occupational work habits, 
and occupational work relationships. All* data were collected 
from secondary vocational education students and employed 
graduates by mans of questionnaires. Students were defined ^ 
as twelfth grade students enrolled in either a vocational edu- 
cation office or industrial occupational job training program 
which was supported by vocational education act funds. Em-- 
ployed graduates were defined as graduates from a vocational 
education program^of^ office or industrial occupational job 
training who have been graduated for one year. 



2. Methods and Procedures 

Two forms of a questionnaire were developed. Form 1, the 
Vocational Education Student Questionnaire, was developed for 
students. Form 2, the Employed Vocational Graduate Questionnaire, 
was developed for employed graduates. The questionnaires con- 
sisted of three parts: biographical and educational background 
information, attitudes toward job training, and intervening 
variables information. A split-half procedure was used to 
estimate reliability. The total reliability coefficient score 
calculated for the student questionnaire was 0.94 and 0.95 for 
the employed graduate questionnaire. The validity of the 
questionnaire content was submitted to a panel. of ten individuals 
from the professional manpower staff from offices of the Wisconsin 
Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, Employment 
Services Division. 



1 . The Problem 




Methods and Procedures (cont.) 



The studertts and employed graduates of the study were from 
ten secondary schools providing approved vocatipnal education 
job training programs in office and industrial occupations. 
The schools were located in Wisconsin Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education District No. 11. A total of 286 students were 
included in the populatipji of the study. Of this total, 90 _ 
were vocational -education office students and 196 were vocational 
.education industrial students. A total of 135 employed grad- 
Va^es were included in the population of the study. Of this 
total, 49 were vocational education office employed graduates 
and 86 were vocational education industrial employed graduates . 
A 78 percent return on mailed questionnaire to graduates was 
experienced. 



3. Summary of Findings 

The major results of the study indicated: U Tf^e attitude 
formed toward job training upon completion of a vocational 
education job training program will generally remain unchanged 
for at least a year after graduation for those graduates who 
are full-time employed. 2) Students and employed. graduates 
either enrolled in dr graduated from an elective vocational 
education job training program, possess attitudes which view 
job training as valuable in relationship to employment. 
3) Student and employed graduates hold higher ..attitude values 
toward job training areas related to occupational skill and 
occupati^al knowledge than they hold toward the job training 
areas related to occupational work habits and occupational \ 
work relationships. 4) Whether a student or employed graduate . 
has had part-time work experience has little effect on ^ 
attitudes held toward job training. 
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Scnreiner, L.M-. "The Role of the Guidance Counselor as Perceived 
by Vocational Counselors and Regular Counselors in Texas." Doctoral 
dissertation, Oklahoma State University, 1972. 



1 , The Problem 

The central purpose of this study was to ascertain the role 
perceptions of vocational counselors and regular counselors 
relative to the guidance counselor role* The specific purposes 
of the study were to 1) sample the perceptions of vocational 
counselors and regular counselors to various guidance counselor 
activities, 2) identify guidance counselor activities in which the 
perceptions of vocational counselors and regular counselors are 
different* 

2. Methods and Procedures 
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The study involved a comparison of responses from 97 
vocational counselors who had served at least one year as a 
vocational counselor in one of the 33 school districts employing 
vocational counselors in the secondary school in the State of 
Texa$ with a sarfiple of 92 -regular counselors from the same 
districts* Both samples responded to identical opinionnaires 
designed around areas of guidance activities the guidance 
counselor may perform in ^delivering counseling and guidance 
services to students. The responses on one part of the instrument 
were to be in terms of the present employment situation on a 
Must Perform - Must Not Perform five-point Likert scale. The 
responses on another part of the instrument were to be in terms 
of the ideal guidance counselor role on a Strongly Agree- Stroiigly 
Disagree five-point Likert scale, 
ft 

^ This data were ^.^athered by mail opinionnaire with an overall 
return of 89.2 per cent, 97 of 106 vocational counselors and 
92 of 106 regular counselors. The chi-square test of significance 
and the Kendall Coefficient of Concordance were used to compare 
the responses and identify consensus areas of activities between 
vocational and regular counselors. 



3. Summary of Findings 

When analyzing each statement response of the vocational 
counselors compared with each statement response of the regular 
counselors some activity areas were significant. Significant 
differences in perception^w$re_jfound on specific statements in the 
following guidance counselor activities areas: Guidance Activities, 
Follow-u|5> Community Visitation, Placement, and Material Organi- 
zation. Difference in perception was also detected on specific 
statements concerning: Educational Philosophy, Occupational 
Education and Counselor Training. No significant difference of 
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Sumnary of Findings (cont*) 



nprception was noted on any statement in the following guidance 
counselor activities; Staff Relationships, Counseling, Pupil 
Appraisal, Faculty Duties and Testing, Statistically significant 
differences of perception were found on 11 of the 40 statements. 

No signifioiant difference in perception between vocational 
and regular counselors was found in comparing the total responses 
to the 20 statements concerning the guidance counselor role in the 
present employment situation, 

I 

No significant difference in perception between vocational and 
regular counselors was found in comparing the total responses to 
the 20 statements concerning the ideal counselor role. 

It ,was concluded there is genera^ agreement between vocational 
and regular counselors concerning the .perfonnance of the guidance 
counselor role in the present employment situation and the 
ideal guidance counselor role, ! 

It was concluded from /die areas cjf guidance couns-ejor 
activities identified to be significantly different' that^tlfese 
activities are ^ome of thef specialty duties identified in the 
guidance counselor role to be performed by vocational counselors, 

/ 
/ 
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Coordinators in the Operation of the Coordinated Vocational- 
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1 , The Problem 

This study was initiated 1) to investigate the job 
functions performed by coordinators in a cooperative work 
experience program in Georgia called the Coordinated Vo- 
cational-Academic Education (CVAE) program, and 2) to 
develop and implement instruments and procedures based on 
job-task analysis techniques that elicit ?:^sponses from 
practicing coordinators regarding the functions/ they per- 
form in the operation of the CVAE program, / 



2, Methods and Procedures r 

Research was conducted in two parts.- Part one employed 
the use of job reduction procedures, utilizing a seven 
member jury drawn from leadership positions in CVAE, This 
jury reacted to a Jury Reaction Form <bntaining an initial list 
of job components at three operational TeveTs:^^ — l)^-the major 
components of the job referred to as functional job areas; 
2) the sub-categories of the functional job areas referred 
to as areas of responsibility ; and 3) the specific actions 
performed in conjunction with each area of responsibility 
called the functional tasks . The list was based on a review 
of literature drawn from related vocational areas. The jury 
v/as asked to modify this list of job competencies to reflect 
job components characteristic of the CVAE program. 

The second part of the data gathering procedure involved 
58 of 78 eligible participants— coordinators with at least 
one year's experience in CVAE. Each participant re^ceived 
a different set of 20 Task Analysis Response Form ^. These 
response forms contained an area of responsibility and 
(generally) seven task stems--action statements. Task Analysis 
Response Forms were assigned to participants in a randomized 
stratified oianner. Respondents were to mentally link task 
stems to areas of responsibility to form functional task 
statements. Participants then rated these functional task 
statements on the basis of the frequency with which they ' 
performed the activity and the importance they perceived 
the task having in the operation of CVAE, Frequency was 
rated on a nine point scale from 1 (constantly) to 9 
(never), and importance was rated qn a five point scale of 
i (vitally important) to 5 (not im^portant). Items were 
then assigned to frequency and importance categories based on 
their computed median. Frequency categories were described 
as 'daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly. Importance it^ms were 
assigned to high, medium, and low groupings. 
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3. Sumniary of Fi ndi ngs 



As a result of the job redudtion phase of the research » 
seven functional job areas were verified as relating to the 
operation of CVAE. These areas were teaching, coordination, 
guidance and counseling, administration, promotion and 
publicity, youth club, and professional activities. 

The jury further verified 68 areas. of responsibility as . 
relating to CVAE which v/ere ditributed across the seven job 
areas in the following manner: teaching—18; coordination— 15; 
guidance and counseling— 13; administratioji— 8; promotion 
and publicity— 3; youth club— 7; and professional activities— 4. 

The jury also verified seven task stems appropriate for 
use in describing the activities performed by CVAE coordi- 
nators. These task stems were 1) diagnose, determine or 
Identify; 2) plan an organized approach; 3) prepare materials 
about; 4) select, gather and obtain^ Information; 5) direct, 
teach or supervise; 6) counsel individuals or groups, 7) eval- 
uate, interpret and assess. 

The linking of the task steiris tcthe areas of responsi- 
bility produced 471 functional job tasks. The rating of these 
job tasks in the second part of the research indicated that 
overall teaching and guidance activities were themost fre- 
quently performed and were perceived by the coordinators as 
the most important functions in the operation of the CVAE 
program. Conversely, administrative activities were generally 
rated the least frequently performed and the least' important 
by coordinators. ' ^ 
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Smith, ''Career Education In-Service Guidelines for 

Educational Administrators/' Doctoral dissertation. 
University of Tennessee, 1973* 



1 . The Problem 

The purposes of this study wera to determine (1) the 
major characteristics of in-service programs for career 
education; (2) the importance and effectiveness of the 
various characteristics; (3) the attitudes of directors and 
teachers toward career education; (4) strategies to improve 
in-service programs; and (5) guidelines for career education 
in-service programs. 



2* Methods and Procedures 

State vocational directors, career education directors, 
teachers, and a panel of educators participated in the study. 
Information was gathered and analyzed relative to^ the charac- 
teristics of career education director?, programs, and in- 
service activities. Two hours of pra^service preparation and 
twenty hours of in-service edu<;ation during pr&gram operation 
followed by twenty additional hours after completion of the 
first year were common in-service program characteristics* 

3* Sumpiary of Findings . ■ ^ 

Teachers learned how to direct instruction toward career 
development, were provided v/ith career information, learned' 
about available vocational offerings, and visHed business/ 
industry to gain insight about the world of work, ^pirectors 
and teachers considered the in-service program effective and 
indicated that they favored career education. 

Developing classroom activities related to careers, in- 
volving the total community as learning sources inside and 
outside the school, observing and interviewing workers on- 
the-job, and assisting teachers to provide guidance related 
to their subject area v/ere identified as ways to improve the 
in-service program. Fifteen career education jn-service 
guidelines for educational administrators were developed with 
the assistance of a panel composed of twelve educators with 
broad experience* 
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Swingle, R.P,, "'Vocatiohal Education Preferences of Senior 
High School Students in a Four County Area of Florida/' 
Doctoral dissertation, Oklahoma State University, 1974* 



1 • The Problem 

Objectives of the study included: 1) to determine the 
desire of these students for vocational education in high 
school and/or at the community college, Z) to determine the 
vocational education preferences of the senior high school 
students in the designated four-county area, 3) to analyze the 
respondents* stated vocational education preferences with 
respect to vocational curricula presently being offered in the 
four-county area, 4) to identify the more common program patterns 
in which students are, enrolled while in high school, 5) to 
'determine students* plans after high school, 6) to relate the 
stated vocational education preferences with present employment 
patterns as determined by the 1970 census, 7) to compare the 
respondents' stated vocational preferences with their present 
plans for pursuing further study and/or employment after high 
school, 3) to identify and assess' employment opportunities in 
the surrounding area of Florida, 9) to compare the students' 
stated vocational preferences with the vocations of their parents, 
and 1) to assess student responses in terms of academic achieve- 
ment in high school and sex. 



2- Methods and Procedures 

The study was designed to obtain responses regarding further 
vocational education preferences from senior high school students 
in a designated four county area of Florida. 

Responses totaled 3,742, coming from current enroll ees in 
four public high schools and three non-public secondary programs* 



It Wets, found that {6*3 percent of the respondents desired 
vocational education* f slightly greater percentage of the 
females, 77*3 percent, desired^vocational education than did 
males, 74*7 percent. 

Males had a wider range of program preferences, with only 
23*1 percent of the choices bein^ in the eight most popular 
ranked preferences, while 41*1 percent of the female choices 
were in the programs so ranked* 




Summary uf Findings (cont.) * v 

] 

A greater percentage of males respondents were enrolled 
in vocational education than was true for females* Contrastingly, 
a greater percentage of females were undecided as to plans after 
high school • 

I 

Further findings included the following: 1) More than three- 
fourths of the respondents definitely indicated .a desire to 
enroll in vocational education; 2) approximately 12 percent of 
the respondents specified training choices other than the 38< 
listed on the questionnaire. Agri-business and natural resources 
occupations accounted for the greater percentage Of these, 
followed by preferences for training in professloJial and trans- 
portation occupations;' 3) among female respondents secretarial 
science was found to be the most popular vocational edujcation 
choice, followed by child care and service as a teacher aide; 
4) among male respondents auto mechanics was the most popular 
choice, followed by carpentry and radio-television repair; 5) the 
parents' occupation is not a very reliable indicator of student 
interest in a life occupational area; 6) expansion of programs 
in health occupations should be accomplished based upon the high 
level of expressed interest shown by respondents^^ and 7) the 
CoiTimunity College and the four-year institutions can be expected 
to continue enrollment of somewhat over 40 percent of the 
graduating high school seniors, while business schppls and 
vo^cational-technical schools will likely account foV up to 8,5 
percent of future enrollment. 

Included among recommendations were the following: 1) A 
major effort should be launched directed toward greater emphasis 
in the counseling of students, particularly pertaining to 
vocations and occupational choice. 2) Particular attention should 
be given to the counseling of female students, this pertainlrig 
to all occupations. 3) The Community College should initiate 
a concentrated effort to provide vocational counseling to schools 
of the area on a systematic and well planned basis. 4) Admini- 
strators and teachers should lend their efforts toward developing 
a closer working relationship between all schools in the four- 
county area. 
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Syhlman, B.D., 'Mdejitifi cation of I-n-Service Personnel Development 
iieeds in Career Av^areness For Portland and Seattle Elementary 
Schools/' Doctoral dissertation, Oregon State University, not 
specified. 

1 . The Problem 

The main objective of this research 'was to detemine the 
professional in-service development needs pf fourth, fifth, and 
0 sixth grade teachers in the metropolitan school districts of 

Portland and Seattle* The primary objectives for conducting ' 
this research investigation were as follows: 

« 

1 * To determine the professional in-service development 
needs of fourth^ fifth and sixth grade elementary teachers in 
Portland and Seattle public school s- 

2. To examine the differences between control teacher 

groups and experimental teacher groups, and to determine the 

treatment effect.,advisory committee members have on elementary 
teacher decision-|naking processes* 

3* To analyze, the differences between teachers located in 
average and above average income demographi-c^areas and teachers 
Tocated in poverty or minority income demographic areas far the 
two cities. 

There were four subsidiary objectives of the research project 
and they were as follows: 

4* To determine the subsidiary interaction differences' 
between city teacher groups and demographic teacher groups* 

5. To analyze the statisticaf subsidiary interaction 
differences between city teacher groups and treatment effect 
groups. 

6. To examine the subsidiary interaction differences between 
demographic teacher groups and treatment effect groups* \ 

7. To determine the subsidiary interaction differences 
bjjtween city teacher groups, demograilhic teacher groups and 
the treatment effect groups. 



2* Methods and Procedures " ^ 

Research data were obtained through the utilization of a 
Q-Sort Card Deck. This Card Deck was a result of the efforts put 
forth by a selected Delphi panel; panel members reacted to three 
rounds of the Delphi technique in determining what need state* 
ments should be included in the research project. In all. 
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I'lethods and Procedures (cant J 

a total of 34 need statements or dependent variables were 
presented to the 160 elementary teachers for their reactions. 
Elementary teachers met in small groups of ten each at various 
locations in the two cities when reacting to the^Jard Deck. 

The last card of the Card Beck provided the respondents an 
opportunity to rank the top ten priorities they believed to be ^- 
aiGSt important in meeting their professional in-*seryice develop*' 
ment needs, A priority matn>: revealed the findings of responses 
to this card. 

The research project applied the fixed three-^way analysis" of 
variance design for the analyses of data and tests of hypotheses. 

3 * Sumjnary of Findings_ 

The statistical findings of this resea/rclri project offers 
the following conclusions; 

1. TSie top twenty pric^ties s^iould' be included in the 
professional in-si^rvlce education progfans for Porliland and Seattle. 

2* There appears to be v^ty few ^/differences between the 
tv^o cities* Out of 3^ prinoati j/jtrein effects ^ there were only four 
rejections* " / 

3* The treatrrfent effect ot advisory committees appears to 
have little influence on the decision-^making procesces of eleiinentcry 
teache'rs . 

4. There viere very few ditfe'i^ences betv^een dei'^cgraphic areas 
in the tv^o cities* Seventy-nine tests of significance 'were, 
actepted and five ^^^ere rejected, ^ » 

In view of the findings and conclusions of this study, the « 
following implications are provided. 

1. The eight functional areaS of career awareness shoul 5 be 
considered when planning, developing and implementing career 
awareness in-service, economic and social awareness, educational 
awareness, awareness of chre^rs^ decision-making abilities, 

work understanUlnj and job skills, work aptitudes and apprecia*^ 
tions, and other areas in career awareness. ^ 

2. The top twenty priority needs should be given consideration 
as a part of in-service education for nietropolitan city sqhools. 

3* Additional research needs to b^e conducted on the effective- 
ness and influence of advisory corn.mitrte"^s as a part of the-' 
educational envrronment. i 
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Tucker, R.F., "Analysis of Dfe.clsiort- Making Processes Related ' 
Career Education as Employed in the United States House of 
Representatives, Committee on Education and Labor," Doctoral 
dissertation,; Oklahoma State University, 1973* 



1 • The Probleiu - • ' 

The concern of this study was to conduct a qualitative 
analysis of the decision-making process commonly used in the 
Committee on -Education and Labor of the United States House of 
Representatives a^ related to Career Education, The investigation 
attempted to discover, identify, and dpscribe these processes by 
direct obsey^vation and interviews. The study also dealt with 
decision-making processes commonly found. in legislative committees 
and factors affecting career education. 



2 . Methods and Procedures 

Both qualitative and quantitative systems of research were 
used. The qualitative^ research covered a five-month period of 
direct field observcition in the United States House of Represen-- 
tatives. Committee oh Education and Labor in Washington, D.C. 
The researcher's internship was sponsored jsy Committee Chairman, 
Carl Dewey Perkins of Kentucky. Data were obtained by observations 
of deliberations and actions of the Committee membership. Post 
actions of the Committee were also included and studied in order ' 
to identify residual effects of the power structur^e. interviews 
were made within the membership to ascertain self-identity a'nd role 
perception as. .related to support for career education. ^ 

Quantitative methods of research included comparative lQ.gis- 
lative activities as drawn from the 89th and 92nd Congressional 
Records, vital statistics of membership, key committee membership 
voting, voting pattferns on major educational and labor trills, 
parliamentary hierarchy of the committee, constituents 's 
response as expressed in interviews, and major educational goals 
as perceived by the membership. 



3. Summary of Findings 

The investigation provided a procedural basis for collecting 
explanatory, data of this type. The investigation also illustrated 
that an exact methodical research procedure involving numerative 
and ^statistical methods is impossible and impractical . 

Any decision concerning career education made by the Committee 
on Education and' Labor is the end result of a complex process, 
resulting in agreement betv/een the President, the Committee, and 
the Congress. These forces, before reaching their own individual 
decision, should weigh and consider the wishes of the constituency, 
the pressures of various lobbies, and ^the legaKramifi cations . 
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Summa'hy of Findings (cont.) 

An increased effort concerning oversight is necessary if the , 
Coimittee on Education and Labbr is going to fulfill its respon- 
sibility \n overseeing the EducationaVpurse strings" of its 
consti tuerttsr^ 

Decisions concerning career education were more often made 
on issues in accord with the formal' rules, but included personal, 
political, sociological, special interest, executive and constituency 
influence's. . » 

In general, it can be concluded that the future legislation 
regarding career education will of necessity need to be a joint 
effort on the part of educators from the fields of vocational 
education, general education, and higher education in order to 
bring about the necessary Changes to make career education a 
V reality in our educational system. Such coordination of effort 
^^must specifically be evidenced in comments, deliberations, and 
action. The future success of career education lies on the 
local or' state level through revenue sharing or block grants. 
Funding 1s an acceptable procedure of the committee, but is 
highly dependent upon special needs for the disadvantages! and 
handicapped. - ^ 

Further, the guidance counselor must improve and play a 
key role in the implementation of career education; and career 
education must expand to include a large portion of the out-of~ 
school population. 
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Vallejo, M.E., "The Relationshifr'^^ween the Effects of a Career 

— Education Teacher In-Service Prepa>ation Program aod the Career 

Awareness of Upper Elementary $c-hooJl) Students." Doctoral dis- 
sertation, Kansas State Universtt)^, 1975. 

1 . ' The Problem , . i - , 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether upper 
^' ' elementary 'school students who were under the supervision of 
♦ teacher;s who had conHeted career education inservtce preparation 
had increased their carreer awareness more than pupils who were 
under the supervision of teachers' who had not participated in 
any career education inservice preparation. The major question 
to be answered in tKis study was whether or not the career ed- 
ucation inservice preparation of elementary school-teachers made 
any difference in the career awareness of their students, 

/l. Methods and Procedures 

In each of the three grades that the studXwa^ conducted, the 

operationaf jiull hypothesis developed from theXquestions to be- 

answered stated: There is no significant difference among the 

composite scores of experimental treatment students whose teachers 

participated in career education inservice preparation workshops 

and the composite scores of control treatment students whose „ 

teachers did not participate in career education teacher inservice 

preparation workshops" as measured by the Cornell Career Awareness 

Inventory. ' . / 

'/ 

Three separate analyses were'^conducted"/ one for the fourth 
grade, one for the fifth grade,- and one for the sixth grade. Two 
treatment groups for each grade, experimetital and control, were 
Selected from intact classes on a post h^c basis to participate, 
in the stud^/. There was a total of sixtleen self-contained, , 
randomly selected classes, a total N of/379, that were chosen 
for the experimental groups-. Eighteen .randomly selected, self- 
contained classes totalling 430. subjects took part in the study 
as control groups. y . - 

* ■ . 

research instrument used was the Cornell Career Awareness 
Inventory which identified. seven areas of career awareness. The 
criterion measure and dependent variable utilized was the to^al 
composite score derived from the seven subtest scale scores. 

The three hypotheses, one for each grade Jevel, were analyzed 
' separately by submitting tf>e data to a nested factor, unequal ^ 
subclass analysis of variance design in order to control statis- 
^ ■ tically for extraneous, unaccounted for variability- In the 

analyses each grade level consisted o'f one dimension 'with two 
treatment levels, the experimental treatment group and the control 
'^treatment group. The different classes from each grade wera 
nestfed ijnder either the experimental treatment level or the. control 
treatment level depending upon whether tne class' teacher was -^art 
of the experimental group or the controV group. 
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3. Summary of Findings 

Jhe null hypotheses fdr the fourth and fifth grades were 
retained. The F-ratios of ;745 and .529 respectively yielded 
by the analyses were not statistically significant at the selected 
.05 level'. The null hypothesis for the sixth grade was rejected ' 
with the analysis. yielding a significant F-value of 17,631, within 

^the selected area of rejection at the .05 leve-1 of significance, 

"^but in favor of ^ the , control group. 

. • 

Students in' the founh and fifth grades involved in the study 
who were under ^the supervision of teachers who had completed the 

•career education inservice preparation program showed no sig- 
nificant difference in career awareness as measured by the " . 
Cornell Career Awareness Inventory compared with/'those control 
students in the fourth and fifth grades who , were; under the super- 
vision of' teachers who had not participated in inservice preparation 
workshops. There was no positive relationship between career 
education teacher inservice preparatfon and 1:he career awareness' 
of upper elementary pupils in any of the tliree grades as ^neasured 

'bjrthe Cornell Career Awareness Inventory. There was a negative 
relationship^ln the sixth grade between career education teacher 
inservice preparation and the caio^r awareness of sixth grade 
pupt'ls. * . 
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